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THE WAR. 


A DOUBT which had already become fainter and fainter 
has at length been finally dispelled. The Manifesto 
addressed by the Emperor ALEXANDER to the people and the 
army, and the Circular to foreign Powers, have been promptly 
followed by a declaration of war. It would not be worth 
while to examine in detail the arguments or statements of 
any of these documents. The language which Govern- 
ments use on such occasions is purely conventional ; and 
the authors of a long-prepared war can scarcely be accused 
of an intent to deceive when they formally profess to have 
been forced by the conduct of the enemy into an unwelcome 
straggle. The omission from the Circular of any profes- 
sions of abstinence from conquest has been generally 
remarked as significant. It was perhaps as well to avoid a 
new attempt to deceive the world by declarations which, if 
they had been made, would probably have been falsified. 
The retention or abandonment of any province which 
may be occupied by the Russian armies will depend 
on the policy of other Powers, and more especi- 
ally of Austria. The pretexts for war are prob- 
ably selected for the purpose of conciliating support 
or tolerance in England. The protection of Turkish 
Christians from oppression may be regarded as a laudable 
object; and in this respect the Circular follows the pre- 
cedent established by the Emperor Nicuoias in 1853. 
Prince GorrcHakorr might perhaps have devised a more 
plausible excuse for immediate action than the refusal of 
the Turks to accept the Protocol. None of the Govern- 
ments which acquiesced in the Protocol as a compromise 
intended to require the signature of the Porte. As soon as 
the illasory negotiations in London were completed, the 
Russian Governmentceased toaffectany peaceable intentions. 
The menacing language which was addressed to the Porte 
evidently indicated a determination to force a rupture; and 
there is no reason to suppose that any conduct which could 
have been adopted by the Porte, short of absolute submis- 
sion, would have averted or postponed the conflict. It 
was perhaps impolitic to end a long series of professions of 
moderation by proceedings which have given just and 
general offence; but, when a great war is about to com- 
mence, the forms and ceremonies with which it may be 
announced have no real importance. It had for some months 
been ditlicult to believe either that the army had been set in 
motion except for the purpose of attacking Turkey, or that 
Russian diplomacy wasexerting all itsingenuity to prepare a 
disappointment and an affront to Europe. The Emprror’s 
conversation with Lord A. Lorrus, which was published by 
the English Government at the express request of Count 
ScuovuvaLorr, was eagerly welcomed by the anti-Turkish 
party in England as a conclusive proof of Russian modera- 
tion. Lord Derey implied a certain scepticism in assuring 
the Russian Ampassapor that the Emreror’s declarations 
were the more acceptable because the armaments of Russia 
had produced anxiety and suspicion. It is now certain that 
the Moscow speech, and not the conversation at Livadia, 
expressed the real intentions of the Russian Government. 

Im stating to the House of Lords that the Porte had 
acted on the conviction that war was inevitable, Lord 
Dersy probably implied his own agreement with the 
Turkish conclusions. It might indeed have been worth 
while to delay the invasion if the English Government 
could have been cajoled into hostile measures against 
Turkey. The opponents of the Government assert 
that its backwardness in supporting the oppressed 


Christians has encouraged the aggressive policy of 
Russia. Measures of coercion would probably have 
been forcibly resisted; and when Turkey had been 
weakened by the attacks of a Power which weuld have 
been only half in earnest, Russia would have undertaken 
the completion of a task which would perhaps not have 
been perfectly accomplished. Recriminations between 
English parties are now probably at an end. The progress 
of the war will be watched with a solicitude in which 
sympathy for Russia will have little share. It is still said 
to be uncertain whether the Russian army will at once 
attempt the passage of the Danube, or halt on the Northern 
bank of the river in the hope of exhausting by delay the 
spirit and resources of the enemy ; but.a pause in the opera- 
tions would be scarcely less burdensome to Russia than to 
Turkey, and hesitation might in popular judgment be 
attributed to fear. The declaration of war may be regarded 
as preparatory to an active campaign. When the Emperor 
Nicuotas crossed the Pruth, he professed not to be engaged 
in actual hostilities; and the declaration of war was, after 
a delay of two or three months, published, not by the 
Russians, but by the Turks. 

The Roumanian army, though it is not likely to take an 
active part in the struggle, has been raised to the highest 
attainable strength ; and, according to one rumour, Prince 
Cur Les intends to proclaim his independence as soon as 
the conflict actually begins. It is more probable tha’: 
he will wait for the general rearrangement of treatie. 
which is likely to be a result of the war. Prince Mizan’s 
assumption of the kingly title was never recognized by a 
Kuropean Power; and on the conclusion of peace with 
Turkey the pretension was tacitly abandoned. The con- 
dition of Roumania would not be practically affected by 
the abolition of a relation of dependence which has from 
the first been almost a fiction; but it is probable that 
nominal as well as real sovereignty would be acceptable 
to the population. The local Government is not 
to be blamed for allying itself with a Power which is, 
either as a friend or an enemy, about to occupy its 
territory with an irresistible force. Politicians who have 
recommended the establishment of a belt of petty States 
as a barrier between Russia and Turkey may learn a 
practical lesson from the present attitude of Roumania. 
In Servia also, notwithstanding the peace which was con- 
cluded with the express sanction of Russia a few weeks 
ago, a warlike agitation has already recommenced. General 
Fapaierr is at Belgrade, assuredly not without the per- 
mission of his Government ; and there can be little doubt 
that his immediate business is to secure the means of a 
diversion on the side of Servia if it should be found useful 
in the conduct of the campaign. It, scarcely seems prudent 
to employ in the neighbourhood of Austrian Croatia an 
agent who must be especially obnoxious to the Govern- 
ments of Pesth and Vienna. The time has not yet come 
for the official adoption of the theory that conquests in 
Turkey imply the previous destruction of Austria. 

If the summons of General Ropicu to Vienna implies 
his dismissal from the government of Dalmatia, the appoint- 
ment of a successor of different opinions would throw some 
light on Austrian policy. Although it may be doubted 
whether the Turkish Government would formally assent 
to a foreign occupation of Bosnia, no resistance would pro- 
bably be offered to the entry of Austrian troops into the 
province. Such a measure would in truth relieve the Porte 
from many difficulties. An Austrian army of occupation 
would hold Montenegro in check, and it would set at liberty 
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the forces which are now employed in watching Bosnian 
malcontents. Servia also would be effectually checked on 
the western frontier, and Austria might perhaps think it 
prudent to enforce on Prince Mian absolute neutrality. It 
is understood that the Russian Government would officially 
approve a movement which it could have no means of 
preventing. It would be easy to represent an Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia as an act of co-operation which might 
furnish an additional proof of the vitality of the Triple 
Alliance. It is nevertheless nearly certain that the Austrian 
Government has declined to promise either active aid or 
eventual neutrality. There is no risk of a collision as 
long as the Russian army is advancing to the Balkan ; 
and operations which may be undertaken in Asiatic 
Turkey are beyond Austrian control. Recent transactions 
tend to confirm the proposition that the value of astute 
diplomacy is liable to be overrated by its practitioners. 
The long negotiations in which Russia has exhibited 
versatile ingenuity have ended as they began, by 
leaving the two principals in the dispute face to 
face. The assurance that England would not in 
present circumstances interfere in defence of Turkey 
might have been obtained without the use of any 
elaborate machinery of Conferences and’ Protocols. The 
Continental Powers from the first openly proclaimed their 
urpose of neutrality; and not one of the number has 
nm persuaded to affect a direct approval of the long- 
meditated invasion of Turkey. The-Protocol itself might 
as well have been expressed in unambiguous language, 
since it has ceased to be binding on England. 


COUNT MOLTKE’S SPEECH. 


oo. is now in such a state of feverish agitation 
that a speech from Count MoLrke, made at the 
very moment when the troops of the Czar were crossing the 
Pruth, was sure to create alarm. The excitement was 
naturally greatest at Paris; but, when it had become 
known what he had really said, the French had the good 
sense to recognize that they had no cause of complaint or 
suspicion. The German Parliament had been asked to 
sanction an increase of the military estimates sutlicient 
for the pay of 122 more officers ; and, as some opposition 
was made to the proposal, Count MoLrKe came forward to 
explain how it happened that these new officers were 
wanted in time of peace. In one way his task was very 
simple, as it was obvious that, if these officers were 
wanted for war, they must be trained during peace ; and 
he was making a very safe appeal when he asked 
his hearers whether they were not perfectly aware that no 
German officer would ever be allowed, whether war or 

e was reigning, to passa single idie hour. But, hav- 
ing to say thus much, he went further, and offered some 
neral comments on the relative military positions of 
rance and Germany. The German army costs less than 
the French, and its system of organization is, he thinks, 
better; but, while Frenchmen of all parties are eager to 
grant everything which the military authorities ask for, 
Germans grumble over every additional mark spent on 
their army. This vexes the soul of the great captain, and 
he thinks his countrymen show some ingratitude and much 
want of foresight. The respective views of the French 
and the Germans seem, however, very rational in the 
different circumstances in which the two nations are 
placed. The French have to invent a military machinery 
which will restore them to their natural place among the 
Great Powers. The invention of such a machinery is 
expensive, and it is not surprising that the French, while 
engaged in the process, should spend six millions a year 
more than Germany spends in keeping in good working 
order a machinery which she has perfected with all the 
resources of military science. It must also be remembered 
that France is a richer country than Germany, and the 
richer the country the more its army will cost, as soldiers 
and officers expect more - be done for them; and the 
extra expenses entailed by the possession of ria must 
also be taken into rence 4 In the same wa: oom Count 
MOoLTKE criticizes the French system of keeping up 
numerous weak battalions, and assigns a superiority to the 
German system of keeping up fewer battalions at their full 
strength, it may be replied that in Germany a national 
army has been formed, while in France it is only being 
formed, and that, while the object of a nation is to 
have men taught to be soldiers, numerous battalions, 


though weak, multiply centres of instruction. The 
French, too, naturally take great interest in their army, for 
they see in it the means of regaining their self-respect, and 
a great work that is being accomplisbed always awakens 
more sympathy than a great work that has been accom. 
plished. Germany, on the other hand, has to concentrate 
its attention on not letting its army fall off in efficiency, 
and this is a process which awakens little enthusiasm ; 
for ordinary people feel that what is needful is being 
done for them, and that they have no part in it, 
while the perpetual burden of the expense of the army 
is being always brought home to them by the pressure of 
heavy taxation. 


Count Motrke spoke, as the Duke of Wetuncron used 
often to speak, with that horror and detestation of war 
which comes from long experience of what war means, and 
which an acknowledged master of the art of war can afford 
to own. No advantage, no increase. of prestige, no 
addition of territory is, he said with great earnestness, 
worth purchasing at the cost of a human life. The policy 
of Germany must be a strictly defensive one. France had so 
often fallen on divided Germany that she not unnata- 
rally expected that united Germany would fall on her. For 
his part he entirely repudiated anything like the folly of 
going to war with France in order to gratify wanton pur- 
poses of ambition. It is true, he pointed out, that Germany 
is united ; but even in united Germany there are alien and 
discordant elements. There are the Poles on the east and 
the Lorrainers on the west, who are only Germans in 
name, and these incongruous populations give far too much 
trouble for Germany to wish to have any more of them. 
It is often said that Germany hungers after Holland, after 
Denmark, and after the German provinces of Austria. At 
any rate Count MoLtke does not hunger after them. He 
only wants Germany to be so strong that it will be left 
alone. It is true that he is more responsible than any 
one else for the exaction of the cession of Metz. But, 
whether he was right or wrong, he always declared that he 
insisted on Germany having Metz for no other reason than 
that its possession was absolutely necessary for the defence 
of Germany. If military reasons were to prevail, it may 
be remarked that Count Mo.rke’s views are amply con- 
firmed by the recent writer on the French army in Black- 
wood, who, while saying that it is now too late for Germany 
to attack France, states that the possession of Metz by 
Germany makes it almost hopeless for the French to think 
of attacking Germany. Never again will Paris sing 
A Berlin on the eve of a German war, as if marching to 
Berlin were as easy as marching to Milan or Madrid. 
To get men across the Rhine would now puzzle the 
most skilful French general and the bravest French 
army. Germany sleeps in an entrenched camp which, on the 
side of its old enemy, is guarded by the most elaborate 
defences. That it should have to sleep in a camp, and not 
in a smiling plain where thoughts of war might never enter, 
is to Count MoLrke’s eyes a sad necessity. But at least 
Germany can, if it is wise, take care that things shall not be 
worse than they need be, and may let all men know that 
it has no intention of sallying out of its stronghold like a 
medizval noble out of his castle to plunder and terrify its 
neighbours. 


Possibly it was not to be expected that Count Morrxe 
should be quite just to France. He is the watchdog of 
Germany, and watchdogs are apt to bark even when their 
grounds for barking are not wholly satisfactory. He 
said that he could not believe in the pacific inten- 
tions of France, because he found that the French 
journals were full of hatred and spite against Ger- 
many. This was unjust. There are foolish journals in 
every country ; but the French press as a whole has been 
singularly moderate and careful of giving offence whenever 
it seemed possible that the susceptibilities of Germany 
could be aroused. The criticisms passed on Count MoLrxe’s 
own speech have been studiously sensible and fair. The 
French press waited until it was known what Count MotrKe 
had really said; and then, instead of fastening on parti- 
cular expressions which were certainly open to comment, 
looked at the speech as a whole, and recognized that its 
main intention was pacific. The Germans are really much 
more disagreeable to the French than the French are to 
the Germans. It was not the French who omitted 
to invite Germany to take part in the new Exhi- 
bition, but the Germans who refused, when asked, to have 
anything to do with it; and the French passed over the 
refusal in dignitied silence. Count More, too, when he 
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insists with eminent force and good sense on the wisdom of 
adhering strictly to a defensive policy, seems to have for- 
tten the celebrated Berlin scare which not long ago made 
, weak pass through a week of trembling. It may be pre- 
sumed, from what he now says, that Count Motrxe himself 
did not form part of the clique which nearly succeeded in 
getting up a war in order to punish France for presuming 
to think of once more existing as a military nation. 
But the danger was so great that Russia, and 
in a subordinate way England, had to intervene 
and save Germany from an act of indefensible bully- 
ing. The mass of the German people wish for 
nothing but to keep what they have got, and the 
lack of enthusiasm about their army which Count 
More laments is partly to be attributed to the fact that 
the Germans are essentially a pacific people. There never 
perhaps was a nation of conquerors which cared so little 
for military glory. And men of the first order of intelli- 
gence in Germany like Count Moirke sympathize with the 
people on this head, and would be very well pleased to see 
Germany keep altogether aloof from war. Bat, if Count 
MoLTkE ignores the existence of a military clique in 
Germany, it is impossible that the French should shut 
their eyes to it. Whether France and Germany can go 
on for a long period of years, each satisfied with its own 
defensive strength and averse to projects of attack,is more 
than anyone can say. It is in human nature that French- 
men should sometimes think they would like the day to come 
when they could at least show the Germans that they were 
a match for them, even if they did not exactly march to 
Berlin. But Frenchmen also say to themselves that war 
is a terrible thing, and that the day of their dreams had 
better be put off indefinitely. It depends perhaps quite as 
much on Germany as on France whether a war in the 
near future shall be averted. If France could but be 
really persuaded that Germany thinks only of defence, 
much of the irritation and alarm which Germany excites 
in France would die away. But Germany, if it wishes for 
peace, may be wise not only to keep on the defensive, but 
not to keep on the defensive ina provocative way. Count 
Mo rkz hinted that, if the French continued to mass men on 
their frontier, Germany might have to do the same. The 
possession of Metz and Strasburg ought to save Germany from 
the supposed necessity of taking a step which would inevit- 
ably provoke much alarm and ill feeling. As the French 
have not got Metz and Strasburg, they have to think how, 
if they were attacked, they could cover Paris; and they 
must group their men where, for defensive purposes, 
they would be wanted. Count Mottke was perhaps in- 
clined to be a little over-vigilant, and there was a demon- 
strativeness in his tone when speaking of precautions 
against France which gave his attitude a somewhat un- 
peaceful appearance. But he has since had an opportunity 
of recurring to the subject, and has explained what he said 
so as to make it as harmless as possible, and to indicate a 
determination to adhere to a strictly pacific policy. 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 


'H\HE debate on the motion for a Home Rule Committee 

was creditable to all parties, and especially to the 
Liberal Opposition. The supporters of the motion were 
for the most part temperate and courteous; and their 
inability to explain their policy was the fault of the cause 
which they advocated rather than of themselves. The 
most satisfactory part of the debate was Mr. Forsrer’s 
manly and powerful speech. Even if he had confined 
himself to a statement of his intentions, instead of also ex- 
posing the fallacy of the proposed measure, he would have 
done a great service both to his party and to the country. 
An impression had prevailed that, notwithstanding Lord 
Hartinoton’s spirited declaration of two years ago, some 
of the Liberal leaders were inclined to tamper with Home 
Rule, in the hope of maintaining the Irish alliance 
which has existed almost without an interval since 
the days of O’Connett. An invitation addressed by 
Mr. Forster himself to the Home Rule members to 
act with the Liberal on neutral questions 
had been not unnaturally misconstrued; and Mr. Grap- 
STONE’S announcement, made while he was in office, that 
he did not know the meaning of Home Rule, had not been 
literally interpreted. Mr. Forsrsr, on behalf of the ex- 
Ministers, and Mr. Fawcert, representing a section of 
extreme Liberals, have now formally repudiated all sym- 


pathy with the measure which is sometimes embodied in 
a Bill, and which is on the present occasion implied in the 
motion for a Committee. Of the handful of English mem- 
bers who pledged themselves at their election to obey the 
behests of their Irish constituents, Sir Wirrin Lawson 
alone undertook to defend his vote. It may be doubted 
whether his Irish friends will be grateful for his humorous 
description of the absurdity of their proposal. Mr. Cowrn 
and Mr. Jacos Bricut were silent; and Mr. Burr has pro- 
bably by this time renounced the hope of bringing Home 
Rule within the sphere of practical controversy by gradual 
additions to the number of ostensible English converts. 
Mr. Forster's remark that a great change in the Con- 
stitution could not be relegated to a Select Committee 
would alone have constituted a conclusive argument 
against the motion. Parliament cannot abdicate the un- 
limited power which has often been designated as omnipo- 
tence. An Imperial Parliament with other Parliaments 
exercising some of its former functions would be compelled 
on all occasions to consider whether it might not be trans- 
gressing its assigned limits. Mr. Saw and the majority of 
his Irish supporters endeavoured to persuade the House that 
by voting for inquiry members would pledge themselves 
to nothing; and one or two Irish members even hinted 
their willingness to content themselves with something less 
than an independent local Parliament; but it was under- 
stood on all sides that the acceptance of the motion would 
have been an invaluable advantage to Mr. Burr. The 
differences between Home Rule and Repeal have no interest 
for these who are determined to maintain the integrity of 
the United Kingdom. As one of the speakers happily 
observed, Mr. Burr had proved that Repeal was 
absurd, and Mr. P. J. Smyra had demonstrated the im- 
possibility of Home Rule. The adoption of either project 
would result in separation, to be inevitably followed by 
compulsory reunion. The practical objections to either 
plan are, to an opponent of dismemberment, embarrassing 
by their number and their irresistible weight. It would 
evidently be impossible to maintain any restrictions which 
might be imposed on an Irish Parliament, for Imperial 
interference with Home Rule which had been lawfully 
established would be universally resented. It was perti- 
nently mentioned in the course of the debate that the 
Dublin Corporation lately passed a resolution in favour of 
the restoration of the Porn’s Italian dominions. A 
Parliament which would probably be accustomed to 
boast of its own sovereignty and independence would 
not abstain more scrupulously than a Town Council 
from interference with foreign affairs. It would be 
too much to hope that Mr. Parne.t or Mr. Biccar 
should pursue their favourite occupation of interrupt- 
ing business in a domestic Parliament. As, according 
to Mr. Bur1’s project, Ireland is still to be represented 
in the Imperial Parliament, Home Rule would afford Eng- 
lishmen no protection against obstructive Irish patriotism. 


Though it was impossible to be original in so hackneyed 
a controversy, Mr. Forster explained more forcibly than 
any previous Parliamentary speaker the anomalies and 
difficulties which would result from the change of the 
unwritten English Constitution into a new and artificial 
scheme of Confederation. Home Rule would introduce a 
conflict between Federal and State powers which would 
require a Supreme Court, as in the United States, to pro- 
vide a peaceful solution. The House of Commons applauded 
Mr. Forster’s inquiry whether any political party would 
consent to refer questions of constitutional right and of 
the division of power to any body of lawyers. If English- 
men would repudiate a newfangled experiment, Irish patriot- 
ism would treat theadverse decisions of a courtof justice with 
profound contempt. The only defect in Mr. Forster’s argu- 
ment resulted from the necessity ofthe case, which required him 
to assume that Mr. Burt’s project was serious. Loyal 
Irishmen, such as Mr. BLENNERHASSET, may succeed in 
persuading themselves that Home Rule would be com- 
patible with the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; but 
the constituents who return fifty or sixty Home Rule 
members to the House of Commons have no intention of 
maintaining Imperial authority when they have achieved 
any kind of legislative independence. ‘The speeches 
made at Home Rule meetings in Ireland are ex- 
tremely unlike the mild and argumentative discourses 
which were delivered on Tuesday last in the House of 
Commons. The extermination or expulsion of the English 
intruder is represented by popular orators as the chief 
recommendation of Home Rule. Mr. Burr himself has 
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never explained how he intends to create an Irish House 
of Lords, which would be unanimously hostile to the theory 
and practice of Home Rule. He has also pledged him- 
self to measures of expropriation which no landowner 
would be likely to approve. In short, the motion for a 
Committee and the entire fabric of Home Rule have scarcely 
a closer connexion with real intentions and with practical 
policy than a Russian Protocol. 

While Mr. Forster demolished the theory of Home 
Rule, Mr. Fawcerr grappled directly with a practical 
uestion which was still more interesting to the House of 
ommons, and especially to the Liberal party. The 
Salford election has probably put an end to the discredit- 
able practice of buying Home Rule votes by ostensible 
concessions ; but the indignation which has been uni- 
versally expressed has provoked a threat which Mr. 
Fawcett undertook to expose and to defy. <A secretary 
of a Home Rule Club or League has announced that the 
Trish in large English towns will henceforth vote against 
the Liberals whenever theirdemand is refused. It would 
seem that, if Mr. O’Donye.t speaks with authority, his 
compatriots have reversed their political predilections since 
they unanimously supported the Liberal candidate at 
Manchester against the Conservatives, when both had 
with equal pliability conformed to their requisitions. 
Mr. Fawcerr answers the threat by declaring that he and 
his friends would rather pass their lives in a minority than 
give a hypocritical adhesion to doctrines which they abhor. 
For himself he declares that he would even support a Con- 
servative Government which might be endangered by its 
opposition to Home Rule. If the Irish agitators act on 
their declarations, they may perhaps produce a result 
exactly opposite to that which they desire to accomplish. 
Nothing would restore the popularity of the Liberal party 
more certainly than a belief that they were the martyrs of 
their conscientious regard to the national unity. Mr. Burt's 
followers have spoilt their own market by too cynical a 
use of their electoral influence. The Salford election 
will probably produce a tacit understanding that 
no candidate shall take an unfair advantage over his 
adversary by unworthy concessions. When the vote of 
the Home Rule League has no longer any value, the 
audacious attempt to use the perfect equality which Irishmen 
enjoy in England for the destruction of English government 
in Ireland: will necessarily be abandoned. ‘The only painful 
impression which is left by the debate is produced by the 
expressions of discontent in which all the Irish speakers 
concurred. The remedy which is proposed may be inap- 
plicable and mischievous; but the feeling of alienation 
which prevails deserves careful study. It is to be hoped 
that at some future time Irishmen may be as incapable as 
Scotchmen of suspecting that their national character is 
regarded with indifference or contempt. The spiteful 
freaks of two or three obscure Irish members ought to be 
visited on themselves and not on their country. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


sh hyp meeting of the Middlesex Conservative Association 
gave Sir Starrorp NorTHcotTe an opportunity of de- 
scribiug how he behaves and feels in his new capacity of 
leader of the House of Commons. It was perhaps a 
pleasant change to him to have an occasion when it was 

roper for him to make a speech; for, as he informed his 

earers, ke had some years been put up to a little 
secret by Lord BeaconsFieLD, who informed him that the 
great thing for a leader in the House to do was to hold his 
tongue, and speak as seldom and as little as possible. It 
does not appear, however, that when he has an unbounded 
opening for eloquence before him he has very much to say, 
or that what he has to say is of a very high quality. Mr. 
GLaDstoNE, no doubt, spoke too much when he was leader ; 
he could not sit still, and was like a schoolmaster who con- 
erm interrupts his boys, instead of letting them say 
their lessons. Lord BeaconsrieLp showed more tact, and 
better consulted his own dignity, by maintaining a vigilant 
silence, his opponents feeling all the while that, if he did 
speak, he would probably say something which would be 
very well worth hearing. It was truly and grace- 
fully. said of Lord Beaconsrietp, by the leader of the 
Opposition, that when he took part in a debate, he 
seldom failed to raise the tone of the discussion; and 
whenever he spoke out of the House he was often para- 
doxical and bewildering, but he was never poor. His 


hearers felt that, however much they might criticize his 
utterances, they were listening to a man who was unmis- 
takably the first, or one of the first two, men in English 
political life. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore has no pretensions 
of this sort. There are at least fifty men on the Minis- 
terial side who would have made as good a speech as he 
made to the Conservative Association. It is quite true that 
@ man may make a very tolerably good leader of the House 
without having any peculiar originality or force of thought 
or language. Many humble qualities go to constitute a 
capacity for leadership; patience, tact, honesty, and 
courtesy. Sir Srarrorp Norrtucore has these qualities, 
and is so far very well qualified for his post. But we have 
to go back as far as Lord Atrnorp to find another instance 
of a leader of the House who has had so conspicuously to 
rest his claims on moral rather than intellectual qualifica- 
tions. The times are dull when a leader is longing to get 
back to his bullocks, and speaks as if he detested speaking, 
or when he descends to jokes almost too small for a comic 
paper, and affects to apprehend that before long Mr. Biccar 
will stop debate altogether by filling the keyhole of the 
entrance-door with dust. There is no harm in little sallies 
of playfulness like this; but they are so completely in the 
vein of Mr. Cuartey when addressing his constituents at 
Salford, that we might hope for something better when the 
leader of the Commons is making a set speech at a moment 
of unusual gravity and importance. In such a position, 
and at such a time, the speaker is addressing not only his 
hearers but his country, and a poor speech is a disappoint- 
ment simply because it is poor. When a b‘shop preaches 
in a parish church, the congregation reasonably expect to 
listen toa better sermon than they ordinarily get from a 
curate. 


Sir Srarrorp Nortucote complained that he had found 
his patience exposed to extraordinary trials this Session. 
Mr. Biccar and Mr. Parnett have certainly been an insuf- 
ferable nuisance, not only to him but to every one in the 
House; but there does not appear to be any ground for 
complaining of the Opposition generally. According 
to Sir Starrorp Norrucore, the Opposition has been very 
vexatious because it has been suffering under a sharp dis- 
appointment. It hoped that it was carrying the country 
with it on the Eastern question, and when it found that 
the country supported the Ministry, it had to revenge 
itself by using petty tactics of annoyance and delay. This 
seems an account of matters exclusively adapted to the 
atmosphere of a Conservative Association. The Opposition 
has been silenced because the Ministry has done what it 
wished to see done. The policy of Sir Starrorp NorrHcoTe 
is the policy of Lord Hartinetoy. The only disappoint- 
ment of the Opposition is the disappointment of finding 
that the Ministry does what the Opposition thinks right. 
What difference could there have been in the recent atti- 
tude of England if Lord Granvitte had been at the 
Foreign Office instead of Lord Dersy? It has been an- 
nounced that England considers herself relieved from a 
strict adherence to treaties when times and circumstances 
have changed. Mr. Layarp has been instructed to tell 
Turkey that she shall have no material support from 
England because she has forfeited by her misconduct and 
obstinacy the right to claim it. Captain Hosart has 
been informed that he cannot be allowed to hold a com- 
mission in the English navy while he acts as the Admiral 
of a foreign fleet against a Power with which Eugland is 
on friendly terms. There really is nothing for the Opposi- 
tion to object to. Whenever it is the leaders of the two 
parties who are speaking, and not mere irresponsible under- 
lings, they say precisely the same things on every point of 
importance. One set makes the most of Mr. Giavsrone’s 
eccentricities, and the other makes the most of Lord Dersy’s 
failures ; but they mean the same thing. The joint is the 
same, and nothing but the garnish is different. One party 
serves the boiled beef with carrots, and another serves it 
with turnips; but the boiled beef is always there. While 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore was speaking to his Conservatives, 
Mr. Goscuen was speaking at the Mansion House; and if 
what Sir Starrorp Norrucore said had been put into the 
mouth of Mr. Goscuen, and what Mr. Goscuen said had 
been put into the mouth of Sir Srarrorp Nou. ucore, so 
far as each touched on the relations of England to the 
East, no one would have noticed any differeuce. Both 
agree in thinking that England ought to keep herself 
neutral until the interests and integrity of the Empire 
are threatened, and then England ought to act firmly 


and boldly. Some Conservatives have worked themselves 
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into a belief that the Turks are innocent and injured | 
people, and ought to be protected against the ambilion of 
Russia. This is precisely what the Ministry does not 
think, and what the leaders of the ‘Opposition do not 
think. The country at large shares this opinion; and 
therefore the country, the Ministry, and the leaders of the - 
Opposition are of one mind. Many Conservatives really 
disapprove of the policy of the Ministry, and, to relieve 
their feelings, as they cannot declaim against their own | 
leaders, they declaim against the Opposition; but all they 
have to say tells against the Ministry more even than 
against the Opposition, for the Ministry has the responsi- 
bility of practical action. It is the Ministry that tells the 
Turks they are not worth fighting for, and it is the 
Ministry that repudiates the notion that England is under 
any engagement to resist Russia. The leaders of the 
Opposition are reported to have held a meeting of the 
party, and to have decided that no question as to the con- 
duct of the Government should be raised. If they were 
to have a meeting at all, they would come to no other 
decision. How could Lord Harrineron be expected to 
censure the Ministry for doing precisely what he would 
like them todo? All that the Ministry has to do is to 
keep its own party well in hand, and this it appears to be 
able to do in a very effectual manner. 


In speaking at the Mansion House, Mr. Goscuen felt it 
to be his. business to praise everything English to the 
skies, and he thought it convenient to compare the open, 
honourable, straightforward way in which the English 
Parliament has discussed the Eastern question with the 
reserve and reticence exhibited by foreign countries. If 
an allowance is made for difference of circumstances, this 
criticism seems somewhat harsh. Mr. Goscuey himself 
seemed to see something beautiful and dignified in the | 
silence of France, but that was the only exception. It is | 
not easy to see why the Italian Parliament should be | 
accused of being too reserved. A debate has been going 
on in Rome this week in which, on the one hand, the 
strongest sympathies have been expressed for the Chris- 
tians, and, on the other, a deputy has declared that he is a 
better Turk than the Suttan himself is. No one has gone 
quite so far as that even in frank and outspoken England. 
The Italian Ministry has not only published all its 
more important despatches on the Eastern question, but 
has distinctly explained its position and views. It 
has expressly declared that it has entered into no 
special engagements with any other Power. It was an- 
nounced that it had made a secret compact with Russia, 
and now it asserts that nothing of the kind is true. 
“Having nothing to fear from Turkey,” the Mivister of 
Foreicn Arratrs said, “ we have believed it to be our duty 
“to support the Turkish Empire, but without allowing 
“ ourselves to be led by England or any other Power what- 
* soever.” Italy, in short, will keep neutral, or, if she uses 
force, will only use it to protect her own interests. She is 
acting precisely as England is acting, and says so; and 
there does not seem much to choose between the utterances 
of the two countries. It may be remarked that Italy is 
the only country except England where public meetings 
on behalf of the oppressed Christians have been held, and 
the Italian meetings have been large, numerous, and enthu- 
siastic. In face of these meetings, the Italian Ministry 
has acted just as the English Cabinet has acted. It 
supported Turkey as long as it could, but it made it 
perfectly clear that it was not going to fight for 
Turkey. But what Mr. Goscuen more especially com- 
plained of was the cynical silence of Germany. Why 
should the silence of Germany be called cynical ? 
Germany has all along declared that it would re- 
main neutral unless its interests were imperilled. There 
is nothing cynical in that. It does simply what 
Italy and England do. It naturally does not disclose 
under what imaginary circumstances it would consider its 
interests imperilled; but neither does England nor any 
other Power that has the least common sense left it. Mr. 
GoscHEN is as resolute as any Englishman in saying that 
anything like serious danger to English interests must be 
averted at any cost. But his contempt for silence does 
not betray him into the mistake of disclosing what he 
means, of anticipating the possible issues of a campaign 
which has hardly began, and of contemplating England as 
isolated, and as having interests which do not concern other 
nations. Nor can it be said that Germany is altogether 


silent. There has been an Eastern debate at Berlin, as 


well as in other places; but, if silence has been broken, it — 


has not been broken to much purpose. The speakers had 
little more to say than that the Government of Russia was 
bad and the Government of Turkey was very bad ; that they 
were glad the policy of their Government was pacitic, but 
were sure the Government would see that the interests of 
Germany must be protected. This is a true, but it certainly 
is not a new, way of regarding the Eastern question. 
England, Germany, and Italy are pursuing the same 
course and holding the same language ; but whether the 


same thing is said a hundred times or only once or twice 


is merely a difference of national tastes and habits. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


HE French Chambers meet again on Monday, and the 
Government will at once have to deal with an ecclesi- 
astical difficulty. During the recess the Ultramontane 
party has been unusually active, and the Government has 
on two or three occasions thought itself obliged to repress 
a zeal which threatencd to make, not only the foreign 
policy of France, but also the domestic policy of foreign 
countries, a matter of popular discussion. The Bishop of 
Nevers sent a copy of his letter on the Papal Allocution to 
every official in his diocese, on the plea that, as it is the duty 
of the State to protect the Church, it is the duty of every 
subordinate of the State to see that this duty is discharged 
so far as lies in his power. The Catholics of France have 
been circulating a petition to the Presipent imploring bim 
to take notice of the unhappy condition in which the 
Pore is placed. And the flame thus liglt2d would have 
been kept alive, but for the interference of the Minister, 
by a succession of lay sermons in which the enthusiasm 
ot a preacher new to the work would not have been 
checked by any fear of a possible withdrawal of salary. 
The Radical party have not been uninterested spectators 
of these events. Their affection for the Ministry is of 
that judicious kind which does not shrink from chastening 
its object, and their uniform desire is to place M. Smion 
in a dilemma between the Conservative Senate, in which 
this revived religious enthusiasm probably commands a 
majority, and the anti-clerical Chamber, in which to be 
on good terms with the Church is the most certain road 
to defeat. If the Radicals challenge the Government to 
say in public, and with the rhetorical severity that is so 
much more likely to be used in debate than in official 
correspondence, what they have been saying in formal 
circulars and confidential letters, they may count, they 
think, on one of two results. Either the Government must 
declare plainly that the Pore must take care of himself, 
and that any effort on the part of French Catholics to 
bring his misfortunes under the notice either of the 
Executive or of the Legislature will be discouraged by 
all the means provided by law, or they must try to lessen 
the force of their own letters and circulars, and endeavour to 
avoid an open breach with the Conservatives. Either way the 
purpose of the Radicals will be answered. In the former 
case the Government must expect to lose such occasional 
Conservative support as it can still command, and it will 
then be thrown more decidedly than ever into the arms of 
the Radicals. With their aid M. Simon can sustain a 
division in the Chamber of Deputies ; without it, he will 
be beaten even there. In the latter case the Radicals will 
be able to represent the Government as truckling to the 
priests, and as ready to embroil France with Italy in 
order to minister to the designs of an unpatriotic faction. 
In so far as this view is accepted, M. Simon will 
lose strength in the Chamber of Deputies; and since his 
conversion is certain not to be of that hearty kind which 
can alone satisfy the clerical party, his loss of Republican 
support will not be compensated by any gain on the side 
of the Conservatives. The clerical party are quite as anxious 
to precipitate an ecclesiastical discussion as the Radicals 
themselves. They think that they have been insulted 
dung the recess, and, rightly or wrongly, they also think - 
that they are strong enough to make it useful to convince 
the country that the Government is not with them. To 
what extent this opinion is welt founded it is impossible to 
say. The zeal of the Conservative Republicans has cooled 
so much of late that it is possible that the Conservative 
feeling of the country may have once more accepted the 
Church as a necessary element in the equilibrium whether 
of France or of Europe. However this may be, there 
seems to be no question that the Catholic deputies will 
bring the ecclesiastical incidents of the recess beivre the 
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Chamber, unless the Government can make the outbreak 
of war a plea for avoiding all discussions that involve in- 
convenient references to foreign affairs. 


Both the Royalists and the Imperialists have now 
accepted their position as candidates for clerical favour ; 
and the organs of each party are doing their best to show 
that, if their policy had been adopted, France would have 
been spared the melancholy results which have followed 
from the unification of Italy. Upon this point the Legi- 
timists have very much the best of the argument. They 
can taunt the Bonapartists with having coquetted with the 
Revolution, with having assented to the spoliation of the 
Pore in the first instance, and with having vainly thought 
that they could enter upon a course of evil-doing and yet 
retain the power of stopping short when it pleased them. 
It must be admitted that events have made the Ultramon- 
tane view of recent history an exceedingly plausible 
one. The unity of Italy and the unity of Germany 
have brought France nothing but disaster in one 
shape or another. The policy which would have kept Italy 
divided because her union would be prejudicial to the 
Pore’s temporal interests, and would have kept Prussia 
feeble because a Protestant Power can never be trusted not 
to use its strength in a way that may be mischievous to 
religion, would to all appearance have saved France from 
the disasters of 1870. The Legitimist party have no diffi- 
culty in explaining their conduct on either of these points. 
‘Their sympathies were on the Catholic side alike in 1859 

-and 1866. They were never deccived by any fine phrases 
about nationality, or freedom, or the right of every nation 
to be master in its own house. They foresaw that the changes 
wrapped up in these words threatened to overturn the 
old order of things abroad, and this was a suflicient 
condemnation of them to a party whose only reason 
for existing was their determination to restore the 
-old order of things at home. The Bonapartist pusition 
is much less easy to defend. They have to admit 
that Napo.eon III. tried to reconcile the Church and 
modern civilization, which in itself invites the condemna- 
tion of a party that accepts the Syllabus as a practical 
exposition of political philosophy. They have to explain 
chow he became a party to a convention which left the 
Pors nothing but the city of Rome, end thereby accepted 
‘a precedent which was afterwards applied with fatal logic 
to the city of Rome itself. The best case that they can 
make out for Napotron III. is that he yielded to an over- 
powering necessity; but, though this may be true from the 
Imperialist point of view, it is not true from the Ultramon- 
tane point of view. There was no need for France to 
- quarrel with Austria, or to, be on good terms with Italy. 
The Emperor may have been under obligations which 
it would have been inconvenient or dangerous to ignore ; 
but that only proves how ill-advised France was to take an 
Emperor, with his engagements, when she might have had 
her lawfal King for the asking without any such embar- 
rassing accompaniments. Their frank repudiation of the 
Imperialist. policy does not prevent the Legitimists from 
making common cause with the Bonapartists against the 
Government for the time being. The two parties fully 
recognize that there can in the end be no peace between 
them ; but they are equally willing to postpone hostilities 
until they have disposed of their common enemy, the 
Republic. 

The best ally that either party has at present is the 

Italian Ministry, and their ability to embarrass their own 
-Government will greatly depend on what goes on at Rome. 
“The Committee of the Senate has reported against the 
‘Clerical Abuses Bill, and if the Ministry accept this as an 
excuse for letting it drop, the Porr will be deprived of his 
most telling plea. If the Italian Government are really 
about to enter on a course of ecclesiastical persecution, it 
will be impossible to keep the Catholics of other countries 
from treating the subject as one that closely concerns 
them. The French Ministry may do their utmost to silence 
the clergy and the Catholic press, but their utmost is not 
likely to come to much. The interest felt in the Popz’s posi- 
tion is too extensive and too genuine to be easily suppressed, 
and the adoption of any really stringent measures to suppress 
it would involve the Cabinet in a series of annoying con- 
flicts with the bishops, and, through the bishops, with the 
entire Right. If the Italian Ministry withdraw the 
Clerical Abuses Bill, the French Government will be able 
to represent that there is nothing new in the situation, and 
that the Porg is no worse off than he has been any time 
this seven years. Unfortunately the Italian Cabinet has 


| its own difficulties to arrange, and if it moderates its 

ecclesiastical policy, it may easily lose the majority which 

it gained at the last general election. On the whole, 
| therefore, the prospects for the remainder of the Session at 
| Versailles are unsatisfactory. Factions are strong, the 
| Government is weak, and the disposition which the French 
' Legislature has lately shown to avoid all dangerous or 
' compromising questions is now seriously impaired. 


THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


& tee quiet, not to say humdrum, character of the con- 
versation which Lord Francis Hervey invited pre- 
viously to the House of Commons going into Committee 
upon the Universities Bill leads to the reasonable expecta- 
tion that the measure will be, in the words of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt—who is not apt, except by accident, to drift into 
the character of BaLaam—in fact, an enabling Bill. Indeed 
we may regard the debate, and in particular the assurances 
with which Mr. Harpy concluded it, as terminating what 
we may call the idle fellowships episode. There can be 
no doubt that Lord Sarispury, when he gave rein to the 
epigrammatic incisiveness of hisrhetoric, didnot forecast the 
apprehensions which his words, in their naked abstraction, 
could not fail to convey to persons of less fervid imagina- 
tion. However, the agitation would have been probably 
shortened in face of the explanations which so rapidly and 
so abundantly showered down, had it not been for the 
promptness with which the extreme party of University 
Reformers at Oxford took advantage of so unexpected 
a windfall of luck. These gentlemen, who may be 
said to occupy a position in the world of academic 
administration not dissimilar from that which the 
Home Rulers claim among politicians, or the Comtists 
among religionists, were ready with that infallible 
resource of a party which is all leaders and no followers— 
a volume of essays. The supposed exigencies of a Prisons 
Bill, which was after all withdrawn, led to the collapse in 
the Session of 1876 of University legislation, and in the 
meanwhile the literary success of their manifesto had 
not emboldened the pioneers of Research to take the 
academic stump. The Government proposal reappeared 
substantially as it had disappeared, only that the separate 
Bills for the two Universities were joined together, and 
that, upon the Oxford Commission, the name over 
which the most lively fighting was threatened was 
replaced by a respected head of a House; and that 
a@ very eminent man, whose antecedents would point 
to his being Cambridge by education, though Oxford 
by accident, was replaced by a bona fide illustration of the 
latter University. The Bill was read a second time in the 
earliest days of the Session, and until Thursday evening 
continued fitfully to reappear upon the Order Book, only 
to be postponed at the good pleasure of Mr. Bigcar and 
his friends. 

It was clear that the measure, coming up for discussion 
in Committee under these circumstances, though it might 
not want any further certificate of good character, would be 
none the worse for obtaining its testimonial. Plainly speak- 
ing, its previous history had been so fragmentary a record 
of spasmodic appearances and disappearances, that the 
general convenience would be much advanced by making 
tabula rasa of all former debates, and dealing with the 
principles which might be laid down at this stage as those 
to which the more detailed debates over the clauses should 
be confined. These may be briefly summed up in the 
statement that the Bill is intended on its theoretical side to 
recognize the collegiate system as the foundation of the 
Universities, the existence of prize endowments as the 
toll which abstract philosophy pays to living human nature, 
and the education of the governing classes—taken in the 
broadest sense of those words—no less than the pursuit of 
absolute knowledge as the condition on which the recipients 
of those prizes are to be entitled to hold them. The 
practical side of the Bill is that it is to be above all things 
enabling. As Mr. Harpy pointed out, the colleges were 
to provide for their own efficieney before they were to be 
allowed to divert their surplus to the creation of a 
supplementary professoriate, and even this professoriate 
was as far as possible to be connected with the colleges, 
after the example which, as early as the beginning of the 
century, Cambridge set (of which the evidence exists in 
the definition clause of the present Bill), when, in the then 
recently founded College of Downing, Professors of Law 
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and Medicine were constituted members of the collegiate 
staff. 

The controversy is, as a question practically interesting 
to the public, concluded, and the monotonous appeal to 
the literary and scientific results of German research is 
in the narrowest sense of the word only an academic 
thesis. Granting that the Professors and the Privat- 
docents of a German University may represent something 
for which England cannot find a precise parallel, the same 
may be predicated of the Biirschen, and for parallel reasons. 
The German system, in letting loose the intellectual activity 
of the teachers, has been equally compelled to restrict the 
possibility of disciplinary control over the taught; and we 
believe that the great corporation of heads of families— 
for whose behalf the Universities do, after all, in a great 
degree exist—would be loth, in chartering German thinking 
at Oriel and Trinity, to unsheath German broadswords on 
Christchurch Meadow and Parker’s Piece. 

The fight over the names of the Commissioners seems 
to have ended in a reasonable and satisfactory manner. 
The Government was obviously right in expressing its con- 
fidence in either University by choosing its Commissioners 
out of its own body ; while, in making the choice, practical 
and business-like qualifications were obviously more to the 
point than those of a technical description. When we look 
at the details of the persons taken or rejected, the most 
obvious incident seems to be that the Government conceived 
a head of a house at Oxford to be desirable and one at 
Cambridge to be undesirable, while the Opposition thought a 
head ofa house at Oxford undesirable and one at Cambridge 
desirable. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


HE debate and the division on Mr. Hansury-Tracy’s 
motion showed the amount of dissatisfaction which 
has been produced by the present system of Parliamentary 


reporting. The Government were probably well advised in | 


refusing to grant an inquiry which could scarcely have led to 
any useful result. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore has, since he has 
become leader, been too prodigal of Committees, and he may 
reasonably object to extend the practice unnecessarily. As 
in many other cases it is easier to recognize the evil than 
to devise a remedy; but the consequences of a decline in 
reporting may go to the root of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. In the last century the House of Commons 
governed the country by its inherent and direct power. At 
the present day Parliament requires the aid and feels the 
control of what is called public opinion; or, in other words, 
its authority is shared by a community which has been 
educated sufficiently to cultivate an interest in politics. It 
is natural that an able democrat, such as Mr. Cowen, 
should wish to extend still further the influence of political 
clubs, of one-sided public meetings, and of the popular 
press. He is perfectly consistent in feeling and expressing 
indifference to full and accurate reports of Parliamentary 
proceedings. In the recess, although there is sometimes, as 
during last autumn, abundant political activity, no party 
has, as a general rule, either desire or opportunity to hear 
what may be said on the other side ; and it is only at elec- 
tions that it becomes possible to ascertain whether compa- 
rative loudness of clamour coincides with prevailing con- 
victions, or even with numerical preponderance. In private 
society prudent men habitually avoid controverted topics ; 
and public meetings for ~~ serious purpose of discussion 
have long been obsolete. The ordinary politician reads a 
newspaper which exaggerates his own opinions, and if he is 
of a gregarious disposition he consorts only with members 
of his own party. An habitual and exclusive student of 
the Daily News, who six months ago amused his leisure by 
frequenting atrocity meetings, may possibly have been in 
the right, but he was indebted to accident for his political 
orthodoxy. In dealing with less exciting subjects the 
English newspapers of the higher class are much fairer and 
more tolerant than those of America or of France; but 
they are permanently directed by the same persons, who 
are properly anxious to maintain and propagate their own 
doctrines. 

Parliamentary debate has become the only effective 
form of political controversy. Except perhaps in obscure 
debating societies, there is no other place in which adverse 
parties meet on equal terms, and deal with conflicting 
arguments. It is in some degree because speeches in the 
House of Commons are rarely addressed to constituents 


' that they exercise enormous influence beyond the walls of 


| Parliament. Readers of newspaper reports, consciously 

or unconsciously, recognize a genuine conflict of opinions, 
and learn the true issues which can only be raised by 
| opposing advocates. Mr. Grapstone remarked with trath 
_that Parliamentary reports were never so full and elaborate 
as in the years which followed the Reform Bill. It was in 
that time that Sir Roserr Pern, by his speeches in Par- 
liament, reconverted the country to Conservatism. The 
advantage of the operation may be disputed by those who 
differ from his opinions; but the result was attained by 
thoroughly legitimate means. The member in the story 
who boasted that speeches on the other side, though they 
had often changed his opinions, had never affected his votes, 
paid an involuntary tribute to the power of eloquence and 
reason. When the majority of the zealous partisan’s associates 
had been long subjected to the same process, their policy and 
consequently the votes of their adherents would be sensibly 
modified. Neither the importance nor the rarity of free- 
discussion is generally understood. The whole adminis- 
tration of justice depends on the unlimited freedom of 
advocacy which has long been established in England. A 
mode of government which ultimately rests on popular 
majorities can only work well under the same conditions ;. 
and the publicity of Parliamentary debates has hitherto. 
approximately satisfied the conditions of political educa- 
tion. The minority is more especially concerned in main- 
taining freedom of discussion, which is often distasteful to 
popular politicians. Mr. Coppen used to protest against 
leading articles in newspapers; and Mr. Cowen would not 
regret the suppression of Parliamentary debates. There is 
no doubt that it is much easier to outvote an opponent than 
to answer his arguments. In theological quarrels, domi- 
nant sects have uniformly desired to silence their heretical 
adversaries, though they have professedly been ready to. 
confute them. 


The greatest orators in the House of Commons might 
have been expected to regard with personal indifference 
the decline in Parliamentary reporting which still leaves 
room for full versions of their own speeches. Mr. Bricur 
perhaps expressed the susceptibility of an artist who is. 
naturally offended by the obliteration of his delicate refine- 
ments of workmanship. - To newspaper readers Mr. 
Bricur’s reported speeches appear masterpieces of style ;. 
but there can be no doubt that the original composition 
was more perfectly finished. Mr. Guapsrons was more 
paradoxical in his regret for the omission of useful 
statistics or facts which are omitted by reporters becanse- 
they have no room to spare for uninteresting details. It 
would of course be possible to publish literal transcripts of 
every word which is spoken in Parliament; but readers. 
could not be so easily procured as shorthand writers. It 
is unnecessary that the whole community should be 
consulted on the matters which form the subject 
of discussion in Committees of Supply. Parliament 
has some business which is exclusively its own, while 
in great political controversies it is the organ of the whole 
country. During the debate several members aptly re- 
minded the House that a complete and elaborate record of 
its proceedings would be useless if it were only printed to be 
laid on the shelf. The influence of Parliament depends in 
great measure on newspaper reports, which can only be 
furnished by private enterprise displayed in a particular 
form. Thirty or forty years ago it seemed that the 
necessary publicity was effectually secured ; but the esta- 
blishment of penny newspapers has greatly deteriorated the 
reports. The Zimes only two or three years ago was 
apparently on the point of following the mischievous 
example of some of the cheap papers. At that time 
speeches were sometimes given in the summary more fully 
than in the ordinary report; and comments in leading 
articles were often unintelligible because the corresponding 
passages of the debate were not reported. For the present 
the older and better practice of reporting has been 
resumed ; but an accidental cause has led to the omission 
of a not inconsiderable part of Parliamentary proceedings. 
Country papers have for some years past published the 
telegraphic news of the morning at the same time at which 
it appears in London ; and they have consequently com- 
peted on advantageous terms with rivals who are, notwith- 
standing Mr. GuapsTone’s preference for the provincial 
press, much their superiors in general literary merit. The 

mdon proprietors have consequently procured the 
despatch of fast trains in the early morning, which deliver 
the London papers before breakfast-time over a great part 
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of England. The honr of publication has therefore neces- 
sarily been altered; and the reporters are compelled to 
omit nearly all the debates which occur after midnight. 
The indignant contempt which is felt in the House of 
Commons for two or three obstructive members would be 
more fally shared by the whole community if the late dis- 
cussions and divisions were reported. 

There is perhaps some ground for the apprehension that 
the publication of literal reports of speeches would tend to 
encourage loquacity ; but the strongest objection to the 
yg of an official report is that it would never be read. 

he comparative space allotted to various speakers was, in 
the best days of Parliamentary reporting, a rough kind of 
natural selection tending to the ultimate survival of the 
fittest. It is true that unjustifiable partiality or ill will 
was in a few instances displayed, though Mr. WuaLtey’s 
suspicion that he has been wronged by Ultramontane re- 
porters may probably be fanciful. As long as three or four 
full reports were published every morning, some security 
was afforded against undue preference and personal spite. 
An official shorthand report would protect the worst 
speakers as well as the best. It is unfortunately useless to 
remonstrate with the conductors of newspapers, who, when 
their own practices are called in question, display 
with wilful ostentation a kind of egotism which is 
regarded in the case of less privileged personages as 
a proof of bad taste. If the Times should at any 
future period carry into effect its recent threat of discon- 
tinuing the publication of full reports, it will probably be 
necessary for the House of Commons to adopt the imperfect 
remedy of employing official shorthand writers. The sub- 
stitute would be comparatively inefficient, but the publicity 
of debates could not be sacrificed without an effort. The 
establishment of Parliamentary supremacy was gradual and 
imperceptible. Its decline may perhaps commence when 
the community becomes indifferent to Parliamentary 
debates. The State and Federal Legislative Bodies of the 
United States exercise comparatively little infvence, and 
it may be doubted whether the circumstance tbat ibeir 
debates are scarcely reported is a cause or an effect. It is 
not a satisfactory reflection that the proprietors of two or 
three newspapers have the key of the English Constitution 
in their pockets. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION. 


ORD GREY’S observations on the South Africa Bill 
which was read a second time on Monday may here- 
after be recurred to as an example of fulfilled prophecy. It 
is impossible not to feel that he has very great reason for 
the fears which he expresses. The most formidable problem 


with which the English Government has to deal in South | 


Africa is the existence of a powerful native population. Lord 


lation has gone on increasing in prosperity and advancing 
in civilization. Unfortunately, the past as painted by 
Lord CarpweELt is not incompatible with the future as 
painted by Lord Grey. The protection that English law 
has accorded to the natives has induced them to come over 
into English territory in very large numbers. In Natal it 
is estimated that they have increased as much in a day as 
the white population in a year. It is not until the natives 
have become formidable that the danger of responsible 
government is felt ; until then the materials of danger are 
ouly preparing. Thata war of races is more than possible 
in South Africa can scarcely be denied, and the system of 
Government established by Lord Carnarvon’s Bill may too 
probably be found a very ineffectual means of averting it. 

It is possible, however, to admit all this, and yet to feel 
that some such measure as Lord Carnarvon proposes is the 
best that can be devised under the circumstances. It is 
too late to discuss the propriety of introducing responsible 
government into South Africa. It has been introduced, 
and it cannot now be withdrawn. The only question 
therefore to be considered is whether responsible govern- 
ment as it now exists, or responsible government as it will 
exist under Lord Carnarvon’s Bill, is the more likely to 
justify Lord Grey's alarm. Lord Carnarvon’s speech 
is conclusive upon this point. So long as the South 
African Colonies are divided, it is in the power of the least 
wise among them to precipitate a native war; while the 
natives are not deterred from precipitating it on their side 
by the visible strength which union will confer on 
the white population. It is in the colonies in 
which the white settlers are fewest and the natives 
most numerous that hasty and imprudent counsels are most 
likely to find acceptance. If the colonies are united into 
a single Federation, these imprudent counsels will at least 
be tempered by the influence of communities which have 
more to lose, if not more to risk. It may be that in the 
end the attitude of a South African Federation towards the 
natives will be as provocative of hostilities as the atti- 
tude of a single colony. But it is not likely to be so in the 
first instance, and the longer a war of races can be post- 
_poned, the more chance there will be of averting it alto- 
_ gether. The example of Barbadoes has lately shown how 
obstinate and unreasonable the behaviour of a very small 
colony can be. It is unlikely that, if the Secrerary of 
Srate had been in communication with a West Indian 
Confederation, he would have been met with so much 
childish petulance. There is ground for hope that the 
| action of the South African Confederation will be equally 
| superior to the action of its separate members. 


| The special feature of Lord Carnarvon’s Bill is the 

number of points which it leaves to be settled hereafter. 
| Though negotiations have been going on between the Colo- 
nies and the Hume Government for a considerable period, 


_ the details of a scheme of federation have rot yet been 


Carnarvon stated, in moving the second reading of the Bill, | arranged. Two months ago Lord Carnarvon thought that 


that in the opinion of Sir Garner WOLSELEY no source of | 


danger in South Africa is so great as the extensive posses- 
sion of arms by the natives; and when it is added that | 
these arms are possessed by a race which numbers a million 
in the English Colonies, and at least another million in the 
Transvaal State, it needs no argument to show how truly 
Sir Garnet Wotsexey has estimated the situation. Lord 
Grex contends that this is not a state of things to 
which what is called responsible government can be safely | 
applied. In dealing with savages it 1s essential to be firm, con- 
sistent, and just. But there can be neither firmness nor | 
consistency in an administration which is liable to be | 
changed every six months; and as for justice, what | 
chance is there of its being dealt out toa native majority | 
by an Assembly returned by a white minority? In South | 
Africa either the natives must be represented, in which | 
case the supreme power will be vested in the hands of 
savages who are altogether untit for it, or they must be 
left without representation, in which case they will be at 
the mercy of a class whose interests are entirely opposed 
to theirs. When a small civilized minority and a large 
uncivilized majority have to live side by side in the same 
community, the only safe mode of dealing with them is to 

lace them both under the control of an impartial authority. 

he Home Government is such an authority ; but, so long 
as the conditions of South Africa remain what they are, 
no cvlonial Government can possibly answer to the descrip- 
tion. Lord CarpweLL urged, in answer to these forebodings, 
that since the introduction of responsible government 
into the separate South African Colonies the native popu- 


| tion of the Cape Colony is about 721,000, 


some progress had been made, and the draft Bill which he 
then sent out for consideration contained a more definitive 
proposal of union than he now feels able to bring forward. 
in the draft Bill the several colonies composing the con- 
federation were to be represented proportionately to their 
population, and the term “population” was defined to 
exclude African natives. This provision was strongly ob- 
jected to by the white settlers in Natal. The total popu- 
lation of Natal is about 370,000, and the total popula- 
This would 
give Natal half as many members in the Legislature 
as the Cape Colony. But, inasmuch as the whites in Natal 
only number about 20,000, while the whites in the Cape 
Colony number about 273,000, Natal under the draft 
Bill would only have had one member for every thirteen 
members returned by the Cape. It was not to be ex- 
pected that Natal should submit without remonstrance 
to a discrepancy of this magnitude. The existence of 
a native population does contribute something to the 
industry and prosperity of the colony, and though 
Natal might be better off if her whole population were 
whites, she would certainly be worse off if these 20,000 
whites composed her whole population. The same diffi- 
culty was felt at the formation of the American Union, and 
it was there got over by including three-fifths of the slaves 
in the estimate of the population of the several States. Sir 
Henry Bartk1y says that this plan would not work well 
in South Africa, and suggests that the revenue of 
each colony be taken into account as well as its 
population, and that the representation of each in the 
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islature be determined by the comparative products of 
these two factors. In the draft Bill, again, the Legislative 
Council was to be appointed by the Governor-General, and, 
considering the many objections to a system under which 
both Chambers are elective, this plan is in itself perhaps 
the best that can be suggested. It has not been so regarded, 
however, at the Cape. In the history of that colony, a 
Council elected by the aggregate constituencies of the 
Eastern and Western provinces has played an important 
part, and Sir Henry Barkty reports that the clause making 
the members of the Legislative Council nominees of the 
Governor-General is generally objected to. His own im- 
pression while in Australia was that the elective Council 
of Victoria, returned by large constituencies composed 
of voters possessing a higher property qualification 
than that demanded from the electors to the Assembly, 
“was far better adapted to act harmoniously as 
“a Conservative check” than the nominee Council 
of New South Wales. The idea which finds most 
favour in the Cape Colony is that the members of the 
Legislative Council should be elected by the provincial 
Legislatures for a term of years, just as the United States 
Senate is elected by the Legislatures of the several States. 
The provinces of the Confederation, according to the draft 
Bill, were to be governed by a President appointed by the 
Queen, and holding office during her pleasure. Sir Henry 
Barkty inclines to making these appointments elective, 
while in Natal it seems to be thought that they had better 
be vested in the Governor-General. Upon all these points 
Lord Carnarvon has so framed the revised Bill as to leave 
room for farther consideration. The Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly are to represent the various 
provinces of the Union, not according to popula- 
tion, but in such proportions “as the QuEEN may 
“ direct.” The members of the Legislative Council 
are to be appointed “as the QuEEN may direct.” 
The chief executive officer of each province is to bear 
such title, and to be appointed in such manner “as the 
“* QurEN may direct.” All these matters will hereafter be 
arranged by correspondence between the Home Govern- 
ment and the colonies, and the conclusions finally arrived 
at will be announced by an Order in Council. In this 
way a union will be constituted into which any or all of 
the Colonies and States of South Africa may voluntarily 
enter. No pressure of any kind will be applied; but 
as soon as any two or more colonies shall agree to be con- 
federated together under one general Government and 
Legislature, the QuEEN is empowered to declare by an 
Order in Council the union accomplished. Lord Carnar- 
von deserves the highest credit for the patient forbearance 
with which he has conducted the whole negotiation. 


THE BURIAL LAWS. 


a se grievance of the Dissenters about the Burial Laws 
is now a very old story, and has been discussed over 
and over again; and of course nothing new can be said 
about it. Still the debate in the House of Lords on 
Thursday has served a useful purpose in bringing out very 
clearly the essential elements of the question and presenting 
it in a plain matter-of-fact and practical form. It has also 
revealed in a very significant manner the spirit and motives 
of the opponents of the measure. The general scope of the Bill 
may be gathered from the preamble, which sets forth that ‘it 
“ is expedient, with a view to the protection of public health, 
“to make further provision respecting the closing of burial- 
“ grounds which are injurious to health; to facilitate the 
“establishment of new burial-grounds ; and to consoli- 
“date, with amendments, the Acts relating to burials.” 
The opportunity has also been taken of testing 
the sincerity of the Dissenters in their professed 
desire for the settlement of a question which they 
seem to find, especially just now in the dearth of other 
subjects, a very convenient pretext for party agita- 
tion. There is usually very little use in trying to con- 
ciliate people who are determined, for their own reasons, 
not to be conciliated ; and it is indeed plain that the politi- 
cal Dissenters are simply exasperated at the prospect. 
of losing a useful cry. The legislative history of 
the last half-century is a record of a series of conces- 
sions to this class which have been successively accepted 
as a fulfilment of all that was required; but new claims 
have continually been invented, and there can be no 
doubt as to the ultimate object which the agita- 


tors have in view. As Lord Satispury remarked, “ the 
““ Sibyl of old, if somewhat hard-fisted, was honest, and 
“ stuck to her bargain; but the Sibyl of our time, though 
“she demands more if you refuse her offer, demands a 
“great deal more if you concede it.” It is, therefore, 
hardly to be expected that the Nonconformists will accept 
any compromise, however reasonable, of such a controversy ; 
and the only question is whether they will be able to carry 
out their design of obstructing an important sanitary 
measure, for the sake of a small and rather fanciful de- 
nominational grievance. 


The greater part of the Bill is occupied with provisions 
for the protection of the public health, as to which there 
cannot be any dispute, except perhaps as to certain details 
which may easily be settled in Committee. The evidence 
of the necessity for legislation of this kind is indeed quite 
conclusive, and admits of no answer. The Bench is 
unanimous in its condemation of what Chief Justice 
Cocxsurn justly calls “this complicated, entangled, and 
“ confused mass of legislation.” Moreover, the law is not 
only confusing and difficult to administer, but it is not 
adapted to the circumstances of the present day. The 
Vestries have power, if they choose, when a burial- 
ground is closed by Order of Council, to establish 
another; but they cannot be compelled to do so, and 
in some cases they grossly neglect their duty in this 
respect. At Northampton, for instance, the Vestry has 
persistently refused to avail itself of its permissive power, 
and there people have to be buried in unconsecrated 
ground. Other defects of the law are that neither a Vestry 
nor a Burial Board has powers for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land ; and that the Home Secretary, under whose 
supervision such matters come, has no authority to enforce 
inspection of burial-grounds, though it seems to be greatly 
wanted. It has been stated by the Duke of Ricumonp 
that in the rural districts there are churchyards in which 
the bones of the dead are brought to the surface at each 
new interment, and which are still open for further corrup- 
tions; and the Bishop of Oxrorp has also said that “he 
“hears constantly of gross scandals arising from the 
“ overcrowding of churchyards.” In order to meet these 


difficulties, the Bill proposes that the jurisdiction over 
_ burial-grounds shall be transferred to the Local Government 

Board, which, in the case of any burial-ground where there 
_is not proper space for burial, or where, by reason of its 
| situation in relation to the water-supply of any place, or by 
_ reason of any circumstances whatever there is any injury to 
public health, is to have power, after local inquiry, to make 
an order that burials shall either entirely, or subject to 
specified exceptions, be discontinued in the churchyard in 
question. Such order, however, is not to be valid unless 
confirmed by an Order in Council, or, if it affects a ceme- 
tery established under a local Act of Parliament, without 
Parliamentary confirmation; and there is a provision that 
closed burial-grounds shall be maintained in proper 
sanitary condition and decent order, and protected from 
desecration. Again, there is to be a burial authority in 
every parish, and when it appears that, by reason of in- 
crease of population, or otherwise, additional ground is re- 
quired for the burial of the inhabitants of the district, the 
authority is bound to provide the necessary accommodation 
on the requisition of twenty ratepayers; or the 
Secretary of State, if the local authority refuses or 
makes default, may, if he thinks fit, enforce the obli- 
gation. One part of such a burial-ground is to be 
consecrated and set apart for burials according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and another part to be 
unconsecrated and assigned to burials conducted otherwise 
than according to those rites ; and the relative proportions of 
such divisions is to be sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. There is also to be a chapel for each division. 
Where a burial authority is wanted, but is not established, 
the Local Board is authorized, after local inquiry, to order 
that one should be constituted. There are also to be faci- 
lities provided for the burial or sanitary authorities acquir- 
ing land for burial-grounds. 

Such is the substance of the Bill in regard to sanitary 
matters ; and, although there are some points—such as that 
of the twenty ratepayers, the Home Secretary’s powers, 
and the question whether the Vestries ought to be invested 
with the authority proposed—which will require careful 
consideration in Committee, it clearly contains the elements 
of a practical and much-needed reform, and this is generally 
admitted. It also contains a clause providing that in 


churchyards, on a request to the incumbent from the 
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person in charge of a funeral, the burial may take place | ducted with “such Christian and orderly religious observ- 


without the usual religious service. It is this latter 
provision which the Dissenters resent, though it is a 
relaxation of the existing law which they have themselves 
demanded. The inconsistency of this body is strikingly 
shown in the contempt for what they call the “ super- 
“ stition”” of consecration— What d’ye call it—consecra- 
“tion?” sneered Mr. Bricut last year; and another 
member mockingly described it as “The Bishop mumbled 
“a form of words”—and their eagerness to be buried 
in ground of this kind. It might be thought that 
the Dissenters would be thankful to anybody who would 
provide them with places where they could be buried 
comfortably after their own fashion. But no, they are 
wretched because they are not made martyrs by being 
- laid in the churchyards. 


Lord GranviLLe was of course studiously moderate and 
gentle in his language, but the speeches out of doors supply 
what he leaves unsaid. The General Committee of the 
Primitive Methodists, for instance, protests against the pro- 
posal to have two mortuary chapels in each new burial- 
ground, “one of which would be kept for the exclusive 
“‘use of Episcopalians,” and would thus “ perpetuate even 
“in death the most odious assumptions and distinctions.” 
At the recent Conference of the Liberation Society resolu- 
tions were passed objecting to “the exclusion from con- 
“secrated ground of all services and all ministers but 
“those of the Church of England”; and farther even 
“the division of ground into consecrated and un- 
“consecrated parts,” and “the extension and _per- 
“petuation in burial-grounds provided at the public 
“expense of the exclusive rights and the claims to 
“exact fees now exercised and enforced by the clergy 
“and clerks and sextons in the existing church- 
“yards.”’ On this ground the Bill is wildly denounced as 
a *‘ measure originating in clerical pride,” and a violation 
of “liberty, justice, and religion.” Mr. Picroy said he was 
“heartily ashamed of the superstitious views entertained 
“with regard to consecration,” and yet he was furious at 
not being allowed to be buried in such ground on his own 
conditions. He also called the Church of England “ one 
“ of the worst forms of religious intolerance the world has 
“ever seen.’ Alderman Fow er was still more outspoken, 
and ingenuously disclosed the aims of his party. He said 
“ he thought that the question before the Conference should 
“* assume a practical as well as a hortatory character.” Mr. 
SransretpD went still further, and said he hoped that “ this 
* attack on the Liberal party would stimulate and rouse 
“ the somewhat latent sense of the necessity of union in its 
“ranks, and that he believed it would tend to loosen 
“the hold of the Established Church on the affections 
“of the people, and to hasten the inevitable decay.” 
There is no misunderstanding this. In the opinion of at 
least one member of the late Government, the object of 
this agitation is to bring the Liberals together, and to 
hasten the disestablishment of the Church. Lord Granvitte 
says he does not believe this, and that, if he did, he would 
not have moved his Resolution; but he evidently shuts his 
ears to the voices around him. It will be remembered that 
last year one of the organs of the party celebrated the 
“bringing together of a powerful force, combining the 
“ardour of the Dissenters, the energy of the Home 
“ Rulers, and the statesmanship of the Whigs.” The 
Daily News, the special mouthpiece of political dissent, 
urges that the Bill should be thrown over “till the oppor- 
tunity comes for settling the dispute on that basis of 
“ equality on which alone it can permanently rest.” Free 
and unrestricted admission to the churchyards wonld, of 
course, be a useful step towards invading the altar and the 
pu!pit, and the arguments which are used in the one case, 
such as they are, would apply to the promiscuous entry of 
all kinds of so-called ministers to the Church to preach, 
mairy, and baptize. In short, there can be no doubt that 
this agitation has its root in the spiteful jealousy and 
hatred which a certain class of Dissenters cherish towards 
the Church, as something that hurts their vanity, and 
makes them feel inferior. 

As to Lord GranvitLe’s Resolution, it is a variation from 
that of last year, but not less vague and empty. His former 
Resolution gave permission for “silent” burials, and also 
for ‘‘ Christian burials with a service other than that of the 
Established Church.” He now asks, first, for what is 
already granted—facilities for the interment of persons in 
churchyards without the use of the Burial Service of the 
Church of England; and, next, for the funeral to be con- 


“ance as to them”—the relatives or friends—‘ may 
“seem fit.” It is obvious, however, that this, in itself, 
settles nothing, and opens the door for almost everything. 
What is wanted is a definite and precise statement of what 
is to be permitted. In the House of Commons Mr. Morgan 
said, “I will tell the House what safeguards I would pro- 
“pose. None whatever. This isa matter which we might 
“ safely trust to the good sense and feeling of our fellow- 
“countrymen.” It is notorious, however, that there are 
sections of the community who have peculiar notions as 
to decency and propriety; and after the recent example of 
the sort of oratory which was attempted at Mr. OpceEr’s 
funeral, it is easy to conceive how the fashion might 
spread. In a public cemetery this might not so much 
matter; but ina churchyard which is identified with the 
Church it would be insufferable. If Lord GraxvinLe would 
propose a clause embodying these conditions, the contro- 
versy would be simplified; and possibly a satisfactory form 
might be drawn up, if the Nonconformists were really in 
the mood of Lord Granvitte and Lord Sexsorne. Lord 
Suartessury and Mr. Mortey have tried to procure the 
acceptance of a compromise of this kind but have failed. 
It is open for any one to contend that if this task were taken 
up by one or two moderate and reasonable people, a safe 
and guarded rule might be devised which would put the 
subject on a proper footing. But, though this, if possible, 
would be satisfactory to most people, it is idle to expect 
that it would satisfy the more bitter and fanatical Dissen- 
ters, or put an end to the system of party agitation of 
which it is so handy a pretext. Under these circumstances, 
it can hardly be hoped any absolute settlement of this 
particular difficulty is practicable; but that is no reason 
why a valuable sanitary measure should be lost on account 
of a petty ecclesiastical squabble. 


THE ANCIENT THIS. 


\ HEN historians have to measure time not by reigns, but by 
dynasties, the modern student’s mind faimts. We may 
reclion, perhaps, ten dynasties in England since the days of Egbert, 
a thousand years ago; but it is eleven hundred years since Egypt, 
con juered by the Arabs, ceased to count the Empire as her thirty- 
fourth dynasty. Fully fourteen hundred years have to be reckoned 
back beyond Cesar and Cleopatra, according to M. Mariette, to 
reach the reign of Rameses II., the great Sesostris of the Greeks. 
But Rameses was the third king of the nineteenth dynasty. That 
is to say, roughly speaking, there were about twice as many 
dynasties between Rameses and the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy as there have been between Queen Victoria and Egbert. 
All recent investigations go to prove the substantial truth of the 
lists of Manetho. M. Mariette virtually adopts them, for want of 
better, and all his diggings help to confirm him in trusting them. 
According to Manetho, there were two kings of the first dynasty, 
six of the second, eight of the third, and so on, nothing in their 
average of years difiering from our own. So that our English anti- 
quaries have been very moderate in placing the foundation of the 
igyptian monarchy back at a period so remote as 2700 B.c.,and even 
Bunsen, with his estimate of 3,000, and M. Mariette, who does 
not hesitate to adopt Manetho with 5,000 at once, have some- 
thing of proof on their side. To attain therefore eny adequate 
notions on the subject of Egyptian chronology is by no means 
an easy task. The mind accustomed to measure time by our 
short English standards refuses to digest the nuts offered by 
Manetho. There are evident faults in the copies which are extant. 
They are themselves only quotations made by ancient authors, and 
are manifestly corrupt. One turns with almost a gleam of hope 
to Manetho’s assertion that King Apappus, of the sixth dynasty, 
was a giant, and reigned fora century. But Papi means a giant 
in the ancient language of the Nile valley, now represented by 
Coptic, and, in an inscription now at Boulak which is undoubtedly 
of the sixth dynasty, mention is actually made of the hundred years 
of his reign. What are we todo? Among other frantic efforts 
lately made to resist evidence of this kind, some one has supposed 
that these old Egyptians cut up one year into three or four. But 
what can they make of King Papi's nine cubits ? 
The tablet of Ouna, to which we have referred, was found in 
a tomb at Abydus, the ancient This. It records the life and 
services of the tunctionary whose name it bears, and is among the 
spoils with which M. Mariette has enriched the Khedive’s museum. 
By comparison with another tablet he has made out the names of 
four kings of this sixth dynasty, which, according to all historical 
analogy, ought tobe wholly fabulous. But this is only one among 
many examples which could be given of the way in which M. 
Mariette is working, and of the success which has so far attended his 
labours. He has literally discovered the remains of This, or 
Thinis, the cradle of the Egyptian monarchy. Their site was 
known, it is true; but they were buried in sand and in the mud 
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heaps accumulated by centuries of unburnt brick. Above all, in 
the narrow between two walls of a temple there, he has 
found the now famous tablet of Abydus, casts of which are in all 
the museums. Here Sethi I. and his mighty son Rameses II. are 
represented offering sacrifices to twenty-six of the kings who pre- 
ceded them. The list ins with Menes. The names are a 
selection from those given by Manetho, as are the names on the 
Hall of Ancestors at ac, and those on the tablet of Sakkara. 
M. Mariette speaks but slightingly of a fragmentary tablet also 
known as that of Abydus, which is in the British Museum ; but 
M. Mariette’s countrymen have unfortunately, in matters of this 
kind, given the world too many examples of what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer describes as the bias of patriotism; and the English 
traveller will probably go home without any diminution in the 
reverence he feels for the thirty kings whose names remain upon 
it. After the first shock is over, and the mind has begun to judge 
with comparative calmness of these stupendously long periods, 
they separate themselves into distinct groups. Just as on the 
tablets selections were made among the too numerous predecessors, 
so, in endeavouring to classify the wonders of Egypt, the 
modern traveller finds it convenient to discard his original ideas 
of the ancient civilization. To many the whole list of Pharaohs 
from Menes to Ptolemy Physcon consists of one long unbroken 
line; the religion, the language, the habits, the dwelling-places, 
the burial-places, the “ antikas” now dug up or manufactured, all 
belong to one people, one succession of kings—nay, to judge by 
what we hear and read, one period. Ancient Egypt is contrasted 
with modern, as one might contrast the Commonwealth with the 
reign of Charles II. No attempt is made to remember that the 
period which separated the first Sethi from the last Ptolemy was 
= as long as the whole Christian era. In that time all the 
ings were not great, powerful, and rich. And in the old time 
before them, though here, as we have seen, years fail us as a 
measure, were there not eighteen dynasties, of which some con- 
sisted of halfa dozen kings? Half a dozen kings, more or less, 
seems a small thing in Egyptian history; but there are only six 
reigns between us and good Queen Anne, who flourished, as some 
believe, in the grey dawn of our civilization. If we then attempt 
to systematize our ideas, especially with reference to Egyptian art, 
through which alone the ancient days survive, and with which 
more than anything else the modern traveller has to do, we find 
that there are two or three distinct periods of which we hear fre- 
quently, while all the rest are forgotten. The age of the Pyramids 
comes to our notice first ; but as we ascend the river we hear of it 
no more. The civilization of the fourth dynasty was great. We 
see it in the very first and finest monuments, as well as in the 
neighbouring tombs at Sakkara. But after the Pyramids are past 
we come to a blank. What is known of the fifth dynasty, 
except that they ruled Egypt from Elephantine? Then comes a 
riod of fable, unless we are willing to believe the stories of 
itocris and her slipper and Old Apappus and his nine cubits: and 
then there is night again for five more dynasties, during whose 
reign a period, according to Manetho, of four centuries and a half 
elapsed. The monuments are almost mute about them. The arts 
did not flourish under them. We talk of the Hyksos, or shepherd 
kings, but these five families were Egyptian. M. Mariette conjec- 
tures that Egypt was overrun by foreigners, and that the lists of 
kings are only those of the legitimate succession of the crown. Be 
this as it may, there is a gleam of light under the twelfth dynasty, 
that of the Usirtasensand Amenemhas; but during those four or 
five centuries, perhaps longer, Egypt was in obscurity, perhaps 
sunk in barbarism, the arts forgotten, and only a faint tradition of 
religion here and there preserved. Such a period in the life of a 
nation is sufficient to transform it altogether. The Egyptians 
under Osirtasen were not the same as the Egyptians who built the 
ramids. We might as well ascribe Stonehenge and Salisbury 
athedral to the same period, and perhaps throw in St. Paul's and 
the new Houses of Parliament, as confuse the Pyramid builders 
with the architects of Medinet Aboo, or the Queen who reared the 
obelisk at Karnac with Cleopatra. With Osirtasen I. came a 
revival which lasted till the invasion of Cambyses, for the inva- 
sion of the Hyksos did not wholly interrupt the progress 
of civilization. It was one of them who brought Israel into 
Egypt, and under the family of Sethi, whose descendant 
Menephtah must have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, Egypt 
attained her highest pitch of glory. Then followed the evil days 
of the Ethiopians and the Persians, and we have few monu- 
ments until the first Ptulemy came to Alexandria as the saviour 
of Egypt. If we care to pursue the alternate waxing and waning 
to our own day, it is easy to do so. The Arabs brought in a 
state of comparative civilization. There are mosques at Cairo 
and elsewhere of the ninth, and especially of the thirteenth, cen- 
compare with the architectural achievements 
of Rameses and Ptolemy, and infinitely superior to them in archi- 
tectural skill, as distinguished from mere brute force. Then follows 
the rule of the Turk, the oppression of the people, and the dark 
age of architecture and all the arts. The mosque of Mehemet Ali, 
with its stucco ornament and painted alabaster, bears the same 
relation to the mosque of Sultan Hassan that a Copt monastery 
bears to Dendera. 

The great Rameses reckoned back to Menes at This. The civili- 
zation under which Thebes and Memphis flourished was a revival, 
tentative at first and slow to improve, of what in the distant past 
had been the civilization of the Pyramid builders. The great 
monuments of Lower Egypt were there to tell men of the race 
which had preceded them on the same ground so many centuries 


| 


before. Probably there were priests and holy rites which had come 
down from the ancients of This. Probably there were genealogists 
to prove the identity of the races of Upperand Lower Egypt. But 
the gods changed with the men, and the worshippers of Osiris and 
Isis, of Phtah and Horus, of Amun and Chemi, of the Wolf and 
the Crocodile, were like sects or like rival orders of friars. 
Whether anything of the original This remained until the reign of 
Rameses we know not. There are two temples, at the least, to be 
seen now ; but they are both of his time. It is a pleasant excur- 
sion in the early spring, if a long one. Abydus is an out-of-the- 
way place. ‘he river has left it high and dry. Perhaps it never 
flowed very near. But it is absurd to conjecture about what may 
have been five thousand years ago. Long as is the way, every en- 
thusiastic traveller would see it, and ought tosee it. Mariette and 
Murray, Brusch and Birch—in fact, all the authorities—say it 
must be visited. And so, rising up early, perhaps at Bellianeh, 
perhaps at Girgeh, the ass is saddled, the camel is laden, and we 
prepare to cross the intervening fields and spend a night in the 
temple of Sethi. “Crossing intervening fields” is a phrase 
which very imperfectly expresses the fatigues of the journey. The 
land of Exypt is here very wide. There are green crops everywhere 
—fresh with a greenness of which in England, even in Ireland, one 
knows nothing. There are flocks and herds in abundance, as of 
old, “even very much cattle,” and at intervals the intense emerald 
colour is relieved by wide fields of corn in full ear where the. 
reapers are at work, or immense tracts of beans in pod, or lupins as. 
high as a man’s head, or clover which conceals even the great car-. 
case of the buffalo. Here and there slingers, each like St. Simon 
Stylites on his pillar, alternate the business of a scarecrow with 
that of a cotton-spinner. Clothes are perhaps cheaper in Egypt than 
they were when Mr. Leighton painted his “Slinger,” but, except in 
drawing water with the shadoof, few such statues of living bronze 
are to be seen. Another disappointment is equally bearable. We are 
accustomed to think of Egypt as a place devoid of flowers, as, in 
fact, the opposite of the ‘ Flowery Land” with which it is so often. 
compared. But in March, between Girgeh and Abydus, or, as the 
Arabs call it, Harabat, there is no lack of flowers. A great orchis, 
in particular, perfumes the air everywhere with a scent like 
vanille, its tall spikes bearing white flowers gradually changing 
into sulphur colour at the top. The ground is starred with a little 
oxeye, a very good imitation of our own “ wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower,’ and many another might be mentioned. As 
Abydus is reached, the sun begins to set, and the end of a four 
hours’ ride in the afternoon leaves very little time for sight-seeing 
before the sudden darkness of the South comes down. A chamber 
of the Temple of Sethi has to be selected as a resting-place, carpets 
have to be spread, supper prepared and eaten, with an audience 
of natives, donkey boys, guides and sellers of antikas, looking 
on as at a royal feast. A similar interest is excited by the 
traveller's preparations for bed. But it is not hard to obtain 
moderate seclusion in one of the north-western chambers ; 
and if the night is not too sultry, and the snoring of the 
Arabs too loud, the barking of the dogs too incessant, 
and the mock alarms of fictitious robbers too well acted, a 
fair sleep may be obtained, with the ghostly forms of old 
Pharaohs looking down through the starlight, and the tall columns 
of the court casting long shadows across the floor and up to the 
gaunt figures on the wall. Camping in the temple would be more 
leasant if the rubbish and dust were cleared away as it is at 
{dfou. The wall which contains the tablet is alone worth all the 
sculptures of Edfou; yet there a guardian looks after the temple, 
and gladly receives the small fee which the traveller as gladly 
ys. The sculptures are worthy of the most careful study. 
uch colour remains on them, and on the walls of the inner hall 
the highest style of Ramesian art has been employed. It is not 
often that the art of the same period presents so many differing 
d s of excellence as does that of the reign of Rameses II. At 
Gerf-Hossayn, for example, the acme of deformity and shapeless- 
ness is reached. At Bayt-el-Welly, not far off, on the other hand, 
there is some exquisite work. Here at This we have several kinds. 
of sculpture in bas-relief side by side. In the outer hall it is course, 
heavily outlined, the figures being rounded within the outline, so 
as to give a false appearance of relief. This is the style in vogue 
in the later temples of the Ptolemaic time. In the second hall, 
however, a delicate low relief, which belongs only to the best 
work, covers the walls. Similar sculpture, but of a much earlier 
period, occurs in the tomb of Tih at Sakkara, and a small example 
of it is, from its accessibility, well known to travellers, at Silsilis. 
Some of the figures at Abydus are of enchanting beauty. Osiris. 
sits attended by goddesses, each of them wearing on her face an 
expression of sublime happiness and tranquil dignity, while the 
King approaches humbly and offers a tribute of incense. Exquisite 
borders of flowers hem in each scene. Jewelry, in gold, gems, 
feathers, chains, breast-plates, crowns, bracelets of various kinds, 
dresses of elaborate patterns, the braiding of the hair—all are care- 
fully depicted, and each no doubt was once in its proper tint, 
before the attacks of the “ squeezers,” who have, however, greatly 
d Abydus. The traveller is also glad to miss the Italian and 
French names which disfigure so many temples, as well as the 
rarer, but even more offensive, names of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. John Smith and Thomas Jones are tar outdone in Egypt 
by Giuseppes and Louis; even the famous Commission of French- 
men under Champollion, and of Germans under Lepsius, having 
left vast records of their visits, and inscribed their names on wide 
expanses in Philw and Karnac and wheresoever else they came, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY MICE. 
OUNTRY cousins, country mice, have perhaps at no period 


had quite fair play from the students of the vast and magical | 


spectacle of human atfiairs. The original rural mouse in the iable, 
to be sure, had rather the better of the comparison ; but that was 
because fables are bound to be moral, and to favour what may be 
called the crust-of-bread and hollow-tree theory of life. In spring 
the country cousin may be studied in his relations to his town 
kinsfolk, and in autumn another aspect of the question may be 
examined. On the whole, it seems that the rustic has only the 
worse of the contrast because he has seldom had the chance of 
drawing his own picture of the situation. The instruments of art 
have been given to the denizens of cities. Lvcudent alii melius, 
the small squire or the parson may quote—he generally remembers 
so much Latin—as he reads a satirical sketch of himself before he 
sets out to rule the parish, to regulate the diet of paupers, and to 


- subdue the proud poacher. For a week in May he aud his family 


are said by their satirists to enjoy themselves after their kind, and 
bring horror into the homes otf ti:eir urban kindred. Town cousins 
have an idea that their spare bedrvoms are a kind of sacred places, 
into which the rural tribe is always eager to intrude. When the 
rustics have filled all the available space in their friend's house 
they form a little colony in convenient lodgings and adjacent hotels. 
They have their own detinite ideas of what they want to see and 
do, and they show wonderiul staying power in the matter of 
amusements. They have learned a mischievous wisdom from 
journals which carry the talk and tattle of town into remote parts of 
Cornwall and Peeblesshire; they know all that there is to be seen,and 
they are determined to see it. The time was when the Tower and 
Madame Tussaud’s and the Zoological Gardens—not on Sunday— 
are said to have comprised almost all the objects of rural curiosity. 
But of late it has been useless to speak of any of those really 
sterling attractions. The country cousin laughs at the British 
Museum, and is not to be inveigled into a good lonely place, like 
the National Gallery, where he can speak out loud and admire 
the paiutings of deceased masters of the British school of Leslie 
and Uwins. He knows when there is to be a great sale in King 
Street, and you tind him expressing his coarse merriment before 
“The Blue Moulded One,” by a shy master whose works are 
never exhibited except at an auction. If you go down into the 
Horticultural Gardens at South Kensington, he is there—on a 
flower-show day, that is—among the broken chairs, the unmown 
grass, the damp plaster statues, and the geueral griminess of 
that curious desolation. The Horticultural Gardens, to be sure, 
on any day but this, would be an admirable resort for the country 
cousin, thinks the town cousin of satire; but it is embarrassing to 
meet him staring at the asparagus, the pots of sea-kale, the 
cabbayes, and the royal and fashionable persons whom he has 
literaity gone forth into the wilderness for to see. 

In old caricatures country folk used to be represented in the 
act of parading Bond Street ; men, women, and children in loose 
order, gaping at the shop-windows and the horses. Lut the 
town-bred satirist cannot. complain any longer of this harm- 
less simplicity. He is rather obliged to mourn the fact 
that his reljatives know somewhat too much; that first 
nights and private views allure them ; and that they have even 
shrewd ideas as to what days are likely to ofler good comic spec- 
tacles at the House of Commons. They want to be admitted 
when Mr. Gladstone, as they have heard from a friend, is to be 
“drawn,” or when an irresponsible independent member is to fire 
the train that communicates with some combustible question. Nor 
will the male country cousin any longer attach himself for the 
whoie day long to his womenfolk. He has his own enjoyments, 
and is fami.iar with many odd haunts of which the innocent dwellers 
in cities are unaware. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that he 
occasionally passes a day at a suburban racecourse while his wile 
and daughters gu to the Crystal Palace. He knows more about 
rats and ratting than he chooses to tell, and possibly he is aware of 
the secret spot where some one’s “ novice” is to have a scientitic 
rally with another sportsman’s “old man.” Pedestrianism has a 
charm for him, and so have the minor theatres, and during his 
week of dissipation he certainly manages to see a great deal of 
life and to be present at an immense number of incongruous places 
of amusement. As to his womentolk, they do not disdain to 


improve their minds a little, and they make notes of the dress of | 


ing mem bers of theirownsex, who certainly return the compliment 
and take stock of them, perhaps {rom other motives than the desire 
of instruction. The whole result is that the town cousins are 
puzzied, perplexed, find their usual routine of life broken up, and 
are driven violently from sport to sport by the rustic energy 
of their visitors. Their feelings are so strong that they have 
taken the shupe of a grudging hospitality and a sarcastic mood. 
Townsfolk complain that the possession of a spare bedroom is a 
constant invitation to bores, te people who only want to make 
use of them. With an unconscious humility, they seem never to 
dream that any one can wish to pass a week under their roof from 
love of them and enjoyment ot their company. They grumble 
that to have a spare bedroom and to be hospitable means to keep 
an hotel without reward. People of this kind hold that their 
iriends in the country look ou their town house merely as a base of 
operations whence to sally forth and skirmish among shops, 
tieatres, and picture-galleries. They have an uneasy sense, 
too, that they do not do enough for their guests ; and, indeed, it is 
hard to provide amusements sufficient for country people so much 
more knowing and so much more impetuous than quiet townsfolk. 
Loadon is so large and so full of attractions that it be 


gels a species 


of humility in the hearts of its inhabitants. No one can want 
them for themselves, they think, when their acquaintance can be 
made so protitable, and when a visit to them offers so many pleasures 
in which their society is no necessary part. With all this humility 
goes the traditional sneer at the uncivilized natives of rustic 
parishes, and altogether the town cousin by no means makes the 
best of his kindred, and does not take them by the side which will 
best bear handling. Ly a natural inconsistency, he never reverses 
the situation in fancy, but always supposes that his own visits to 
the country are acts of pure beueticence towards the good people 
| there. 

This theory is the converse of the notion that country people 
only visit their friends in town for the sake of the external 
attractions of London. It is based on the notion that the tields 
and lanes, the hills and rivers, have no allurements, and that to go 
and stay with a country cousin implies a love of his society which 
overlooks the dulness of his neighbourhood. ‘ People in the 
country are glad to see any one,” people in town sometimes say ; and 

| there is some sort of truth in the remark, which attributes a good 
‘ nature and hospitality to rustic folk that they by no means always 
‘find returned in town. To carry strangers on long drives through 
| stony lanes to sce abbeys, watertalls, show places, ruins, is often 
| at least as great a tax as are the demands of country cousins in 
| London. Horses are the same kind of animals in Somerset as in 
' Kensington, and so are coachmen, and just as diflicult to mobilize. 
The bore of taking people through old familiar sights in the 
country is as great us the tedium of the same sort of duty in town. 
A man becomes weary of saying “ Here Queen Margaret escaped 
by a postern gate,” or “These are the pistols of Rob Roy 
Macgregor,” especially when the weapons belong to some one else, 
and the postern gate is not on his own property. The country 
cousin at home, too, is sometimes haunted by the fear that 
his guests are bored, that they are making unfavourable com- 
ments on the weather—which certainly is generally execrable in 
the country—or that they are wearied to death by the rector and 
his sviie. It is as difficult for country folk to believe that their 
cousins are more than satisfied with the fresh air, the trees, the 
abundance and naturalness of life as it is for town folk not to feel 
jealous of the attractions of town, not to fancy that it is for the 
sake of the park, and the theatres, and the picture-galleries, that 
their relations visit them. 

Town and country cousins are most on a level when the latter 
have the command of sport—can give the former a mount, or a rod 
on a salmon river, or a few days with partridges and grouse. Yet 
even when these attractions are in the gift of the country cousin, 
he probably makes less of them to himself, and more of what 
liking may exist between himself and bis kinsfolk, than the town 
cousin does of his own powers of giving amusement. Though 
men are more selfish in sport than in love, or money-making, or 
ambition, country people are more lavish with their offers of sport, 
and more ungrudging than town cousins are with their spare 
rooms and carriages. Rustic people are less easily annoyed, more 
healthy-minded, less disposed to quarrel with the petty incon- 
veniences of a crowded house. Partly out of a traditional affec- 
tation, partly out of real fastidiousness, some town cousins 
are seriously vexed by the dress, the voices, the unaffected ignor- 
ance about some familiar things, of their country kin. One has seen 
the town mouse wince because the country mouse thought that 
etchings were pen-and-ink drawings, or because the innocent crea- 
ture had never heard of M. Faure. The country cousin’s boots, 
her bonnet, the fresh voices and healthy appetite tor obvious plea- 
sures, seem an offence to the town cousin's refinement. Of course, 
in cases like these, there lies at the bottom of the resentment the 
dread of being supposed to have connexions who are not quite 
“ centeel,” as people used to say once, or who are on a lower level 
of culture, as some persons might prefer to say now. Yet the 
country cousin whose town-bred relation insists on shooting 
though he is a hopelessly bad shot, and though in these days of 
breechloaders it is difficult to load his gun without lead, has 
much more reason to be ashamed of his visitor, and to dread his 
visits. What pang of the exquisitely refined equals the annoyance 
given by a guest who will fish, though the top of his rod, his line, 
and his flies fall with one dead splash upon the water, and 
frighten every trout above two inches long? Even more dire 
solecisms may be perpetrated in the hunting-field; and, in short, 
when town and country mouse are of dillerent degrees of incom- 
plete civilization they must sufier almost equally from the inter- 
change of visits. In these cases the advantage, on the whole, does cer- 
tainly lie with the rustic, who is the more hearty, the more hospitable 
of the two, and, like the Turks spoken of by Consul Holmes, “thinks 
it more dignitied not to complain.” Perhaps, like the same exemplary 
persons, he is not above taking revenge, and feels a certain hidden 
joy when he comes up to town to see his tailor and life fora 
fortnight, and to frighten his urban relations. But the most undying 
enmity, and a grudge never to be forgotten, is naturally borne by 
young women who stand to each other in the relation of town 
and country cousins. A bonnet may produce life-long scorn and 
detestation, and these gentle creatures sometimes scan each other 
with a minute and malignant criticism which detects rusticity on 
one side and conceit and patronage on the other. The moralist, 
| beholding What man has made of man in this matter, and con- 
| sidering how many inextinguishable teuds the difference of town 

aud country raises among people who might be so serviceable to 
' each other, will be contirmed in any favourite notions about lite 
| which he may happen to entertain. 
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THE MASTERSHIP OF ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 


,. © ecclesiastical question of no slight importance calls for im- 
mediate decision in consequence of the death of the Hon. 
William Ashley, who was appointed by Queen Adelaide in 1839 
to the Mastership of St. Katharine’s Hospital. At the time of 
his appointment no doubt had arisen, or seemed likely to arise, as 
to the perfect regularity and fitness of the order under which he 
succeeded to a position vacated by the death of Sir Herbert 
Taylor, after having been held by a series of laymen for nearly 
three centuries. If, in the subsequent development of historical 
inquiry and of interest in ecclesiastical matters, this contented 
acquiescence in things as they were has given way to serious 
questioning and dissatisfaction, no thought of censure or adverse 
criticism has ever been associated with the name of the dis- 
tinguished Christian gentleman who has now passed away from 
among us. No better appointment to the Mastership of St. 
Katharine’s Hospital pa have been made when this was made, 
nearly forty years ago; but during these forty years the whole 
—— upon which the endowments of ecclesiastical bodies in 
the Church of England had been administered has been sub- 
jected to changes of vital moment, and the choice of Mr. 
Ashiey’s successor must be considered from the point of view 
which these changes afford. Mr. Ashley was a layman who 
held a spiritual preferment dating from 1148 as the head of a 
Collegiate Chapter in the Church of England, under the powers 
of an appointing instrument which, having been executed by the 
late Queen Dowager, does not appear among the records of the 
State Paper Office, but which may be presumed to have been iden- 
tical in form with the patent granted to Sir Herbert Taylor, nomi- 
nally by George III. after the death of Queen Charlotte, though of 
course really by his friend the Regent, and to have contained a 
dispensing clause, into the validity of which, when inserted in 
@ patent not issuing from the Sovereign, it is needless to inquire, 
running as follows :— 

We will . . . that he the said Herbert Taylor shall and may take have 
hold and possess the said office . . . although the said Herbert Taylor be 
not invested with priest’s or any other sacred order . We will not- 
withstanding that Divine Worship and Alms and other works of piety of 
right to be done in the said Hospital or Free Chapel should in no manner of 
wise be neglected or omitted. 

There can be no reasonable question that, if the ancient Collegiate 
Church of St. Katharine-near-the-Tower had still been standing 
as of old in the midst of the crowded population of its Precinct, 
the appointment of a lay Dean as head of the Chapter would, 
under the present circumstances of the English Church, be impos- 
sible ; and we venture to hazard a somewhat decided opinion that 
such an appointment is impossible now. But the East London 
Collegiate Church was destroyed in 1825, and the whole 
Precinct of St. Katharine, with the exception of a few houses, 
was taken down to make way for the construction of the St. 
Katharine Docks. The entire property of the Precinct was sold 
to the Dock Company; the small population still left was trans- 
ferred to the parochial charge of & incumbent of Aldgate; and 
a chapel, representing to some extent the old collegiate church, 
with residentiary houses annexed for the use of the Master and 
Chapter, was erected in the Regent's Park, where it is now a 
familiar object, though perhaps not one whose purpose is very 
easily understood. ‘The ecclesiastical character of the Foundation 
was not, however, in the slightest particular aflected by this 
change. Its very seal remained, and still remains, “ 8. Katharine 
juxta Turrim Lond.”; and_ its spiritual jurisdiction as a Royal 
Peculiar, within its local Precinct, by virtue of which its Com- 
missary granted marriage licences and probates of wills, has 
never been formally and specifically abolished. St. Katharine’s 
Hospital is now, what it always has been, a collegiate 
church with its Chapter and ecclesiastical status, a distinct 
and venerable religious body in the Church of England. All 
its ancient landed estates are preserved in their integrity, with 
the single exception of the Precinct of the House itself, the pur- 
chase money of which is invested in the Funds. ‘The revenues 
arising from these estates are those of a wealthy Foundation of the 
second rank ; and though the old improvident system of leases on 
lives or for years, renewable by payment of tines, has not yet dis- 
appeared in its results, and the present income of the Hospital con- 
sequently does not represent its true rental, the leases are gradually 
running out, and before many years are past a considerably in- 
creased revenue—perhaps in all exceeding 12,000/. a year—will 
accrue to the Chapter. Certain minor sources of income once be- 
longing to the Foundation have long since lapsed ; and it is un- 
necessary to add that the Chantry and other like endowments 
attached to the Church of the Precinct went the way of all similar 
benefactions in the reign of Edward VI.; but, such as the estates 
of the House were before the reignof Henry VILI.,such they arenow, 
and such also are the members of the Chapter itself. These consist, as 
they consisted in the original foundation by Queen Matilda in 1148, 
and in the re-foundation by Queen Eleanor in 1273, of a Master 


and three Brothers, all priests, and three Sisters. Our readers will | 


find the names of the ladies now members of the Chapter in their | 


place under the head of “Collegiate Chapters” in the Clergy List ; | 


and whatever doubts may be entertained as to the continuity of 
the clerical or of any succession among the Brothers, there is no 


doubt, as we have shown in a former article, that the succession | 
of the Sisters is unbroken throughout the whole period of more | 


than seven hundred years. 
The history of the Lay Mastership of this Collegiate Church is in 


its main outlines very simple indeed. As soon as Henry VIII. 
was dead, the first Lay Master, Sir Thomas Seymour, was a 
pointed by Queen Katharine Parr, and, losing his head within 
sight of his benefice, he was succeeded by Sir Francis Fleming, 
whose patent (3 Edw. VI. p. 2) contains the dispensing 
clause, “ licet ipse clericali ordine minime insignitus sed forsan 
uxoratus sit vel fuerit.” Fleming was removed as a matter 
of course by Queen Mary in 1554, and Dr. Mallett, a 
riest and the Queen’s Almoner, was appointed in his room. 
Mallett, in his turn, was ejected or forced to surrender the Master- 
ship on the accession of Elizabeth, who, after a singular and abor- 
tive attempt to secularize completely the revenues of St. Katha- 
rine’s by applying them to the ordinary expenses of the Tower, 
subject only to the maintenance of “ ii prestes to sarve the cure,” 
“iii systers,” “tenne pouar wemen,” and “a clerke to sarve the 
church,” bestowed the Mastership of the Hospital on her secretary, 
Sir Thomas Wilson. This appointment was made in 1561, and 
the patent conferring it seems to have been an ordinary grant, 
containing no dispensing clause, but similar to that by which, in 
1579, the Deanery of Durham was bestowed by the Queen on the 
same favoured lay servant. But a dispute arose in 1562 between 
Wilson and the City of London concerning the right of holding a 
fair on Tower Hill; and Wilson's patent proving to be invalid 
because he was not a priest, he surrendered it, and obtained a 
second patent, dated December 7, 1563, and containing a singularly 
explicit non obstante clause :— 

Licet ipse idem Thomas Wilson laicus sit, ac clericali ordine minime 
insignitus, sed uxoratus, et conjugatus, ac etiam bigamus, ac alias beneti- 
ciatus, et non sacerdos, 

From the days of Wilson to those of Mr. Ashley, every Master 
has been a layman, and every patent of appointment, so far as can 
be ascertained, has contained a dispensing clause, the same in effect, 
if differing in the details of its construction, as the closely 
hedged proviso which secured to Sir Thomas Wilson his Lay 
Deanery near the Tower. These clauses supply a continuous chain 
of evidence, if any such were needed, that the Mastership is still 
the spiritual office which the original rules of the Foundation and 
the later charters declared it to be. The extremely ingenious 
process by which Wilson managed to free himself, and, as a 
consequence, his sucessors, from the payment of first-fruits and 
tenths, may be read at length in an elaborate State paper, but is 
too intricate for further reierence here. Nor is it necessary that 
we should trace the steps by which the Foundation, after the dis- 
solution of the “ Colleve of St. Katharine” and the ransacking of 
the Collegiate Church with all its wealth of jewelled plate and 
magnificent vestments, of which an inventory is preserved, in 1545, 
was restored to its full complement of members in Chapter. 1t is 
sufficient to show that they were restored, and that the three 
brethren, priests, have now for two centuries been appointed 
according to the terms of the original foundation. That there was 
a period when the “ brothers” had entirely disappeared, and a later 
period when they had reappeared, but were laymen and were not 
appointed by any Royal patroness or patron, might be shown to be 
more than probable; but for all practical purposes now it is 
enough that, with the exception of the Mastership, the whole 
capitular body has long been restored to the Church on its orizinal 
lines, and that only the restoration of the headship as a spiritual 
ollice is wanting to render it formally complete. To what uses 
this venerable religious house should be adapted when it is com- 
plete is a larger question than we feel at liberty under existing 
circumstances to discuss. 

But a very singular error is widely prevalent with respect to 
the character of this Foundation and the nature of the Royal 

atronage by which its capitular offices are conferred. It is not 
indeed matter for much surprise if the establishment in the 
Regent’s Park looks very much as if it were a nest of sinecures, 
whose inmates could not be expected to do anything by reason 
of the absence of any visible occupation which might employ 
them. But this is simply an accident of the commercial neces- 
sities, urgent as they were then imagined to be, which led to the 
destruction of the ancient church and buildings of the Hospital 
in 1825. The half-century or so which has since elapsed is a 
mere parenthesis in the history of St. Katharine’s; a period 
passed in the casual occupation of temporary lodgings. Yet 
a generation which never saw the ancient church, and knows little 
or nothing of the quiet corners of ecclesiastical history, may very 
naturally have fallen into the mistake to which we refer. It is 
supposed that St. Katharine’s Hospital is a college of noble 
charity, a sort of aristocratic almshouse for the support by Royal 
bounty of certain well-born persons of moderate or narrow means. 
How, under these conditions, it should have found its way into the 
Ciergy List is not explained ; probably because the fact is scarcely 
known. But there St. Katharine’s Hospital actually is found, 
side by side with the collegiate churches of Westminster aud 
Windsor. 

The patronage of all the oflices in the Chapter is and always 
has been vested in the Queens of England. When there is no 
Queen of England, the interim patronage is vested in the Sove- 
reign; and at the risk of startling our readers, it is neces- 
sary to add that this was the case during the whole long reizn 
of Queen Elizabeth, and is the case now. For when Queen 
Eleanor’s charter reserved the patronage “ nobis et Reginis Anglie 
nobis succedentibus,” the “‘ Regine” were meant to be Royal 
ladies of like condition with herself; and the Queen Consort has 
always retained as Queen Dowager the patronage of this Founda- 
tion for her life. Accordingly Queen Adelaide, and not the 
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Queen’s Majesty, was the patroness who presented Mr. Ashley to 
the Mastership in 1839. But this ecclesiastical patronage is held 
subject to all the laws which govern presentations to other oflices 
and benefices in the Church. The position of the Master, or 
quasi-Dean, and the Brothers of St. Katharine’s is as distinctly 
spiritual by law, and their duties are as distinctly eccle- 
siastical, as those of the Dean and Canons of Westminster or 
Windsor, or of any cathedral church; and as we have not come 
to secularization and disestablishment at present, and have no 
intention of coming to such a pass at all, it may very confidently 
be predicted that in s»me way or other, and in some position suited 
to the growing needs of the growing and advancing Church of 
England, the future of this unique and noble Foundation, the 
Royal Hospital and Free Chapel of St. Katharine-near-the-Tower, 
will perpetuate in the ages to come the memories of its venerable 
past. Among the schemes for more adequately providing for the 
spiritual supervision of the metropolis, that of a suffragan to 
relieve the Bishop of London’s work in East London is one of the 
simplest and most practical. An income for the post is the main 
difficulty, and this might be most congruously found by attaching 
the orders and duties of a Bishop to the Master of St. Katharine’s. 


SPRING AMONG THE NORTHERN STREAMS. 


HE devotees of angling have decidedly an advantage over | 
their fellow-mortals, in so far as their favourite pursuit supplies | 


a never-failing object for their wanderings through the pleasantest 
months of the year. More especially is it so in the early 
spring-time. It is then that the country ought to seem most de- 
lightful; for, besides the first freshness of the opening year, 
one has all the pleasure of the contrast with the gloom of 
departing winter. Flushes of the most delicate green are 
spreading over the landscape; the birds, in the exhilaration of 
their reviving spirits, are singing in every brake and copse; and 
the streams trom the hills which some weeks before were rolling in 
inky torrents through dreary patches of melting snow begin to 
ripple in translucent tints as they sparkle in the bursts of 
sunshine. Lut then the sunshine does come in bursts; the 
drifting clouds are apt to break upon you in drenching showers; 
now and again there blows up a storm that recalls the most relentless 
moods of the winter; while a jall in the temperature may chill 
you to the marrow, unless you keep the blood in circulation by 
violent exercise. So that spring excursions into the hills are 
rather too much of a lottery tor most people. It may chance that 


the mere amateur of nature and her charms will be as much re- | 


pelled by her wintry aspect as the lover is discomtited who surprises 


_ the object of his adoration when she is distigured by the symptoms | 


of a heavy culd in the head. It is more than miserable 
setting yourself down to sketch in a natural douche or 
shower-bath when the surface of the soil is a sheet of water, 
and each glen and hollow a palace of the winds, Though prim- 
roses and cowslips are in full bloom, it is too early for the botanist 
who prefers variety to beauty ; the entomologist hunts in vain for 
curious specimens that are either dormant or still in embryo; and 
the geologist who is studying the testimony of the rocks, and 
puzzling out sermons or theories in the stones, may find it 
sloppy and slippery work scrambling over the schist and the 

ite. And even the trout-fisher would gladly compound for 
settled weather, since, setting the luxury of sunshine altogether 
out of the question, a superabundance of water from below and 
above is almost more injurious to his sport than too little. But 
then, at the worst, the earnest angler has all the consolations of 
hope ; he is ready to take advantage of every change in his favour; 
aud when things are going well with him, and the streams are in 
good order, he isamply repaid for expectations deferred ; while con- 
stitutionally, and in virtue of his favourite tastes, he ought to be more 
indiiferent to the weather than other people. Colds and coughs 
are not in the category of complaints to which he is liable ; often, 
of couse, rain is positively weicome to him, though doubtless he 
may easily have rather too much of it. His compact and well- 
selected wardrobe is thoroughly serviceable. The thick suit of 
rough grey tweed that blends so harmoniously with the bushes on 
the banks will fence out a bitter blast or throw otf a heavy shower. 
His flexible but firuly-iitting felt hat, festooned by the casts of 


silk flies, leads uo hold to the snatches of the wind. His easy, | 
well-greased boots with their solid soles will keep him dry through | 


any reasonable amount of damp. A long, light waterproof slung 


across the opposite shouider to his creel completes his campaigning | 
equipment ; unless be care to draw on cumbrous fishing stockings | 


rather than increase the risks of rheumatism from wading. His light 
luggageshould containatew well-selected volumes, the familiar com- 
panions of his frequent solitude. He likes them all the better that 
they are intimate friends; and in our opinion reading is never 
nore agreeable than in the intervals of hard exercise sweetened by 
successiul sport. If he has the knack of dressing his own flies, so 
much the better for him in more ways than one, should time 


threaten to hang heavy; and then your true angler, though he | 


follows a solitary pursuit, is in nine cases out of ten of an eminently 
sociable disposition. No doubt angling may provoke to jealousy. 
it is annoying to find the water occupied on which you had set 
your hopes and afiections; and it is more than flesh and blood can 
well bear to see some selfish churl hurrying along ahead of you, 


poniny whipping the cream off the pools which you meant to visit at | 


your leisure. But, generally speaking, the kindly spirit of a common 


brotherhood is in the ascendant. The local fishermen are disposed 
to give a friendly welcome to the civil-spoken stranger who con- 
sults their experience; and if you desire a companion at your 
evening meal, you may easily pick up one whose conversation will 
be protitable on the theme that is of inexhaustible interest to both 
parties. 
Spring fishing is enjoyable anywhere; even in the tame pieces 
of carefully preserved water within an eighteenpenny fare of 
London. But naturally there is far more of picturesqueness and 
romance about it among the unfrequented streams of the wilder 
North. If the woodlands are less rich and the leaves later in 
coming out, the air blows fresher off the breezy moors, and there is 
infinitely more of variety in the landscape. The train has drop 
you in some substantially built old-fashioned little town, lying 
locked in among hills that have almost the pretension to be called 
mountains. Thence you pursue your journey ina primitive coach, 
with a few hearty farmers and shepherds, and possibly a couple of 
cheery “commercial gentlemen” for your fellow-travellers. And 
these North-country bagmen, be it observed in passing, are by no 
means bad fellows, and are often excellent company; while you 
have every reason to be grateful to them as a body, since they 
keep up the standard of the cookery in the out-of-the- 
way inns. You drive out under an embattled archway, 
a memorial of the days of forays and border raids, and 
begin the ascent of the winding valley that leads up to 
the distant sources of the river, in the very heart of a labyrinth 
of hills. The little town once left behind, the country grows 
speedily more lonely. The solitary farm-steadings that dot the 
sides of the dale are fewer and further between. Then the arable 
land grows less as the hills close in and the soil becomes less 
kindly; while, on the other hand, the wealth of the prosperous 
owners displays itself more conspicuously in their flocks and 
herds. The slopes of the hills are covered with lambs gam- 
bolling round their sedate mothers, while a multitudinous sound 
of bleating shows that hundreds of hidden hollows are as 
populous as the ground you see. And, besides that bleating, in 
the way of music you have the rush of the river, which between 
each gently meandering reach in each stretch of strath goes 
hurrying down through archipelagoes of boulders, and flashing in 
foam over tiny waterfalls. Soon the thinner and scantier grass 
| begins to roughen into the heather ; and then the song of the missel- 
thrush and the twitter of the yellowhammer in the hedges is 
replaced by the shrill crow of the grouse. Finally, after having 
risen high out of sight and sound of the accompanying stream, 
you dip down rapidly again to rejoin it, in the brook where it 
barely leaves room for the village and for the snug little hostelry 
which is to be your present resting- place. . 
| Avstroll up the valley while dinner is getting ready makes you 
ray all the more devoutly for propitious weather on the morrow. 
The water is in excellent order, though possibly a little too full; 
but then it will fine down in the next few hours, should there be 
no fall of rain in the meantime. And the next morning you are 
probably congratulating yourself; for though there is a promise 
of sunshine when the fog shall lift, yet a warm breeze is blowing 
from the west, and the day is likely to be far from cloudless. You 
cross the old grey bridge, with its steep single arch and the deep 
black pool below it, the pool effectually protected from your 
attentions by precipitous banks and the copse of straggling timber 
with branches feathering to the water’s edge. Indeed, for half 
a mile or so, further approach is well nigh impracticable; but 
afterwards you emerge into more open country, although every 
here and there are still patches of alder. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, you can cast your flies to your heart’s content. According 
as the hills close in or recede, the bordering meadow is broader or 
more narrow ; there are tufts of thickly flowering primroses where it 
is dampest, and already it begins to be enamelled with the summer 
crops of buttercups and daisies. The air is full of fragrance from 
the broom and gorse, which are covered with their masses of 
yellow blossom, backed up in the middle distance with expanses of 
brown heather. You breast a steady fall in the ground, and 
the little river flashes swiftly along in a tempting succession of 
pools and rushes and swirls of broken backwater. The water- 
ousels are flitting from stone to stone; here and there in a sedgy 
corner the water-hens are leisurely swimming towards the cover, 
and every now and then you hear the plunge of a water-rat, and 
see the black head leaving the trail behind it, as he strikes out under 
water for the opposite bank. The larks are pouring down their 
chorus from overhead, and the linnets singing in the patches of 
| broom. The cushet-doves that are the curse of the farmers in 
those parts are cooing from each neighbouring bit of cover. 
| Occasionally the hoarse caw of a rook comes in not unmelodiously,. 
| as he wings his slow flight overhead ; and more than once your silent 
| approach scares a brother angler in the shape of a heron. As 
for game, although these half-highland domains are seldom so 
well stocked as estates inthe lowland, you come upon many a pair 
of partridges holding loving converse on their nesting arrange- 
ments ; and the rabbits, which burrow easily in that gravelly soil, 
| are continually making a rush from their forms in the roots of the 
tufts of rushes. A walk of this kind must be a delight to any 
mortal; but, with the added excitement of a happy day’s fishing, 
to the keen angler it becomes a thing to be remembered. In 
after seasons you can recall each incident—where you raised 
| that trout under the drooping alder bough, and how you lost 
that other lively gentleman in the landing. Fortunately you 
are not fishing for blood or weight or prizes or against time. You 
| have had ample leisure to lovk about you and enjoy yourself; and 
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as the sun is high towards afternoon and the sky clear, and the 
fish are ceasing to bite, you throw yourself on the bank after your 
labours with a clear conscience. 

Nor is your day’s ——— seriously marred should a change 
come over the weather. You may have watched the clouds 
from the west rolling up in vapoury masses, and heaping 
themselves in watery folds over the hill-tops, till they seemed 
to come sinking downwards under their own weight. The 
light breeze, after an ominous lull, has begun to whistle rather 
wildly, preparatory to really “getting up.” The fish in their 
prescience of the coming storm have all of a sudden ceased to 
rise to you. Nordo you altogether regret it. For the sun is 


still making a struggle to show himself, and the lights are | 


singularly grand and lurid. On one side everything is swathed in 


mist and vapour; on the other, a sharply-detined landscape is | 
extraordinarily bright and clear, although the advancing dimness _ 
| literature” above mentioned, he was also obliging enough to 


and the thickening shadows are fast encroaching on that luminous 
strip. By this time we may assume that you have buckled up 
your piscatory belongings and secured yourself in your mackin- 
tosh; for the dissolving rain-clouds are beginning to descend 
upon you, as they only can come down in the hills. But the odds 
-are that your spirits are not dashed in the slightest by the down- 
ur as you walk homewards, doubling briskly, with the wind 
riving the sheets of water on your back. The air is so invigorating, 
in spite of the moisture, and the memories of the morning are still 
so bright to you. So that, even should it prove something more 
than a passing storm, you may possess yourself in patience till the 
abating of the floods; and these brusque transitions of an April 
in the uplands make your sojourn among them scarcely the less 
enjoyable. 


THE TURF SWINDLE. 
A N old nursery rhyme inculcates on children that 


It is a sin to steal a pin, 
Much more to steal a greater thing ; 

and, however questionable may be the morality of the latter part 
of this sentiment, there is no doubt that, so far as public interest 
and severity of punishment are concerned, offences agaiust pro- 
perty are estimated very much according to the magnitude of the 
subject of the crime. To steal a countess’s jewels is in law no 
greater crime than to filch a pewter pot from a public-house rail; 
to acquire 40,0001. by establishing a sham bank is technically the 
same offence as obtaining a sovereign by a mendacious begging 
letter; while to seek to oust the rightful owner from a large landed 
estate by perjury, and to cost the country 60,0c00/. in obtaining a 
conviction, is a misdemeanour precisely on the same footing as that 
of false swearing in a trumpery assault case before a magistrate. 
But the feeling towards the culprits in each class of cases is very 
different. In fact, since steam destroyed the romance of the road 
by abolishing the dashing and popular highwayman, the magnates 
of crime have been plutocrats rather than aristocrats, depending 
for fame on the magnitude of their undertakings more than on the 
daring of their exploits. And certainly among this plebeian class 
of malefactors Benson and his associates, recently convicted at the 
Old Bailey, are entitled to a proud pre-eminence; for it must 
not be supposed that the prosecutrix in this particular case was 
their only victim, or that the sum of 10,000/. and more ex- 
tracted from her represented the total of the plunder amassed by 
this gang of consummate swindlers ; the evidence went to show 
that they transacted business with an extensive connexion, and 
their gains must be taken to have been proportionately large. In 
fact, 40,0co/, was hinted at as a moderate estimate of the partner- 
ship capital. Moreover, the fraud, if not novel in design, was so 
ingenious in form, so thoroughly and cleverly carried out, and the 
disclosures made in the course of the proceedings were so startling, 
that, apart from the mere money question, the case seems to call 
for some notice. 

The principal offender, who, amongst numerous aliases, answered 
to the name of Benson, was not unknown to fame, though of 
course, by the rules of criminal procedure, nothing was disc!osed 
as to his antecedents until after the jury had found their verdict. 
On a former occasion he has traded on the credulity and charity 
of human nature, as now on its credulity and cupidity. Some six 

ears ago he boldly presented himself, under the character of the 
Maire of Chateaudun, to the civic authorities of London, who then 
had the management and distribution of the fund raised for the 
French sufferers by the war with Germany; and he procured no 
less than 1,000/. for the needs of his distressed peasantry, besides 
being treated with the greatest consideration and sympathy by 
the kindly dispensers of the national charity. On being arrested, 
either remorse at his abuse of their generosity or the anticipation 
of inevitable conviction drove him to make a determined attempt 
at suicide by setting fire to the furniture in his cell; but 
he survived the injuries thus received to undergo his sen- 
tence of a year’s imprisonment. He now reappears on the 
criminal stage in league with certain kindred spirits, who had 
conceived a brilliant ides for turning to account the passion 
for sporting matters so rapidly spreading on the Continent. All 
our favourite national pastimes, the alien imitation of which 
—_ so ludicrous to the British mind, are classed in France under 

e generic name of “ Le Sport,” and the first step taken by these 
crafty traders on foreign sporting propensities was to get a news- 


paper carefully concocted and printed in Edinburgh under the taking 


title of The Sport. The only number of this interesting perio- 
dical which seems to have been issued bore the figures 1,713, thus 
indicating an old-established journal, and contained news more or 
less authentic on various racing topics, with a goodly array of sham 
advertisements; but the most important portion consisted of 
glowing encomiums on a Mr. Montgomery, described in a lead- 
ing article as a pattern of uprightness and generosity, who 
by his marvellous knowledge of horse-flesh had amassed a 
colossal fortune on the Turf, and during the distress in Lanca- 
shire consequent on the American war had distinguished himself 
by collecting 1,6co/. for the operatives at Tattersall’s, invest- 
ing that sum on his own risk on Hartington for the Cesare- 
witch, and thus increasing the amount handed over to the fund 
to 80,000/, The Edinburgh printer must have been strangely 
deficient in the astuteness with which his countrymen are credited ; 
for, besides furnishing without hesitation the “curiosity of 


supply a number of printed and stamped cheques drawn on “ The 
Royal Bank of London, Agar Chambers, Charing Cross ”"—a 
financial establishment which mizht easily have been ascertained 
to have about as much real existence as “ The Bank of Elezance.” 
The next manceuvre was judiciously to disseminate copies of the 
paper so obtained in places where accurate information upon English 
sporting matters was not likely to have penetrated. Each copy 
was accompanied by a circular which set forth that the blameless 
Montgomery’s unparalleled and invariable success had rendered 
the bookmakers so shy of dealing with him that he found it im- 
possible to obtain from them the current odds, whereby, instead 
of winning 736,500/. in the past year, he had only been 
able to realize 567,500/., and that he was therefore desirous 
of establishing relations with persons abroad, who, for a 


consideration in the shape of commission, would disarm suspicion 
| by acting as intermediaries in the deposit cf his stakes and the 


' receipt of his infallible winnings. A foreign Directory subsequently 


| 


discovered at the head-quarters of the gang clearly enough indi- 
cated the means of information which procured for the Countess 
Marie Cécile de Goncourt, a widow iady residing at Chateau 
Goncourt in the department of the Marne, the distinguished 
honour of receiving gratis a copy of Zhe Sport and its at- 
tendant circular. Unprotected females, whether widows orspinsters, 
have always shared with clergymen and retired officers the re- 
putation of affording the easiest prey to swindlers who offer large 
interest on small capitals; and the present case was no exception 
to the rule. The bait took, and a correspondence ensued, as a 
result of which Mme. de Goncourt undertock to assist Mr. 
Montgomery in the way suggested. Forthwith transactions on a 
gigantic scale were entered upon between Mr. Montgomery on the 
one hand and Mr. Francis, a “sworn bockmaker,” on the other, 
though what the latter had sworn to do or not to do was left un- 
explained. All these negotiations were carried on through the 
medium of Mme. de Goncourt and the cheques on the Royal 
Bank of London, these documents being filled up for fabulous 
amounts to represent Mr. Montgomery’s investments, and to still 
larger amounts to represent his returned stakes and winnings. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to state that the ré/es of Mr. Montgomery, 
or, as he called himself in signing the cheques, for the purpose of 
concealing his identity from those with whom he made the bets, 
George Simpson, and the “sworn bookmaker” were ably sus- 
tained throughout by Benson and one or more of his associates. 

So profitable did Mr. Montgomery’s speculations appear to be that 
Mme. de Goncourt soon got tired of being, in legal phrase, a mere 
conduit-pipe, and desired to divert a portion of the golden stream so 
constantly and largely flowing through her hands. The commission 
appears to have been left to accumulate, and we next find the 
unsuspecting lady entrusting Mr. Francis, on the advice of Mr. 
Montgomery, with the sum of 800l., to be invested on a certain horse 


| about to run at Doncaster. And now began a series of false repre- 


sentations made with the view of inducing Mme. de Goncourt to 
increase her stakes, the bare statement of which may raise a feeling 
of astonishment that any one could be so guileless as to credit them. 
But the hearing the letters read in court tended materially to 
diminish this feeling. The reasons alleged were, to a person wholly 
unacquainted with racing matters, so plausible, Mme. de Gon- 
court’s correspondents appeared so disinterestedly solicitous for her 
welfare, their own fortunes seemed so intimately bound up with 
hers, and her hopes and fears alternately were so cunningly worked 
on, that, without attributing to the lady that greed of gain with 
which she was stigmatized by some of the counsel for the defence, 
one can easily conceive the state of mind in which she allowed 
herself to be plundered. 

First, the stakes arrived at a time when the sworn bookmaker’s 
register was closed against any commission under 2,000/. Then a 
mysterious character called “ an insurance bookmaker” appeared on 
the scene, who guaranteed against joss, but would not condescend to 
deal with a less sum than 4,000/., and an indemnity had to be paid 
to the sworn bookmaker on the transfer of custom trom him to the 
insurance bookmaker. Then the owner of the steed which bore 
Mme. de Goncourt's fortunes withdrew him from competition at 
Doncaster and entered him for the Ayr Meeting, with enhanced 
chances of success, but where unfortunately no insured bet could be 
for less than 5,000/., which sum was ultimately raised on 
Mr. Montgomery s glowing representations to the total of 10,000/. 
But, while both parties were thus hasting to be rich, Benson 
and his friends committed an indiscretion which, without dis- 
respect to Mme. de Goncourt, we must characterize as equivalent 
to killing the golden goose. Emboldened by their previous suc- 
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_cesses, they applied to her for 30,000/., on the ground that they 


had received private intimation that, of seven horses entered for 
the particular race at Ayr, six had been scratched, leaving the one 
they had selected sole possessor of the field, and therefore the 
certain winner in a walk over. Mme. de Goncourt, relieved of all 
anxiety and eager to make her fortune by one grand coup, at once 
set herself to work to raise the necessary sum. This, however, 
necessitated a visit to her bankers ; they referred her to her notary, 
and the murder was out. Our conception of notaries, mainly de- 
rived from the operatic stage, where one of these gentlemen fre- 
quently appears in the lastact in conjunction with a small table and 
a large sheet of parchment to supply the legal sanction to the 
bliss of the hero and heroine, does not suggest a class of persons 
likely to be conversant with sporting matters; but this particular 
notary clearly had the wit to see that something was wrong, and he 
speedily put himself in communication with his English brethren, 
with the happy result of ultimately bringing Benson and his four 
friends to the Central Criminal Court, and of restoring to Mme. de 
Goncourt all but a fraction of that money from which she had been 
parted on the easy and expeditious terms recognized by a proverb 
which it would be discourteous to apply to a lady. 

But, with prisoners as with hares, though the first thing is to 
catch them, the cooking is not always an easy matter, and the 
defensive tactics of Benson and Co., no less carefully planned and 
carried out than their audacious system of attack, threw many 
obstacles in the way of the prosecution, and procured the jury the 
pleasure of one another’s uninterrupted society for twelve days 
and eleven nights. For precautions had been taken to change 
the proceeds of the fraud as soon as received into Scotch notes, 
the numbers of which it seems to be not customary with bankers 
to copy, and which are therefore difficult to trace; while the 
frequent changes of name and abode adopted by the accused 
rendered each as difficult of identification as the traditional pig 
which ran about so that he could not be counted. Moreover, 
there was reason to believe that attempts, not altogether unsuc- 
cessfu!, had been made to tamper with some at least of the warders 
of Newyate, so as to enable the prisoners, while in confinement, 
to concert measures for their defence—a matter which, in common 
with Mr. Baron Huddleston, we sincerely trust will be made 
the subject of searching inquiry. Documents found on the 
prisoners, and possibly originating in this freedom of inter- 
communication, materially aided the proof of the case, and now 
th:y have received the due reward of their deeds in the form of 
various terms of penal servitude and one of imprisonment. We 
have not cared to distinguish minutely the particular part taken 
by each in the perpetration of the offence; but the measure of 
punishuent allotted to each represents fairly enough his complicity 
in the matter, though the whole scale of retributive justice seems 
to have been fixed somewhat lower than would have been 
warranted by the facts of the case, perhaps in deference to a plea 
for mercy which Mme. de Goncourt, with true womanly 
forgiveness, addressed to the Bench ‘atter the verdict was 
returned. 

The charges in the indictment included forgery of the cheques 
on “the Royal Bank of London,” the uttering the same well 
knowing them to be forged, and the obtaining 10,000/. from Mme. 
Goncourt by false pretences and conspiracy ; but the verdict and 
sentence proceeded upon the first of these only. This was 
perhaps fortunate, as precluding the possibility of future pro- 
ceedings. The forging of an imaginary person’s name is of 
course as much an offence as forging the name of a living 
mau; but some of the prisoners, having been extradited 
from Holland, and the treaty with that country not providing 
for the extradition of persons charged with uttering 
forged documents, but only of those charged with forgery or 
Se in forgery, similar questions to those raised in 

Vinslow’s case might have interfered with the speedy and final 
punishment of Benson and his friends, had not the jury found them 
guilty on the principal charge. 

We are painfully conscious of having done but scant justice to 
the ingenuity of the convicts by the necessary omission of many of 
the subtler details of the case—such, for instance, as the 
delicate manner in which Mr. Montgomery first stimulated Mme. 
de Goncourt’s betting tendencies by magnanimously suggesting 
that he should not consider it a breach of confidence if she availed 
herseli of the valuable information necessarily coming to her in 
the course of the transactions on his behalf; his consummate 
appeal to her sympathies on the ground of himself possessing 
chiidren aud a wife, who was a model of discretion, which, in 
truth, as the Solicitor-General drily remarked, she was, seeing that 
no such person existed; or, again, the tact with which the com- 
munications from the sworn and insurance bookmakers were 
uniformly addressed to M., not Mme., de Goncourt, Mr. Montgomery 
having, on hisown statement,acted with such gentlemanly considera- 
tion as not to disclose the sex and rank of his distinguished client 
to those to whom he introduced her affairs. 

And so ends this serio-comedy. The too confiding Mme. de 
Goncourt returns home rejoicing with her recovered money and the 
expenses of her trip to that Albion which she will henceforth 
regard as more than ever perjide ; while Benson, Bale, and the two 
Kerrs enter upon their dreary terms of penal servitude, which the 
afuence and ease of their recent existence will render at first par- 
ticularly terrible. Murray has a comparatively short period of 
imprisonment apportioned to him, but he will find the hard labour 
which accompanies his sentence a sufficiently severe punishment 
to induce him to think well on his release before again casting in 


his lot with persons engaged in such dubious pursuits as his late 
associates. The principal felon, Benson, mentioned in a letter to his 
father, which was found on him, that he prayed morning, noon, and 
night, and we trust that the consolations of religion may support 
him under his present somewhat trying circumstances; but 
there irresistibly occurs to the mind a certain text relative 
to a class of persons who “ devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers,” which his antecedents render but tco 
pertinent, and which justifies us in an uncharitable doubt as to the 
sincerity of his professions, 


ROYAL NUMERALS. 


V E lighted the other day in Mr. R. B. Smith’s Lectures on 
“Mohammed and Mohammedanism” on the following 
curious passage :— 

People call the conqueror of Constantinople, eight hundred years later, 
Mohammed the Second. But I do not think they ever speak of the Prophet 
as Mohammed the First ; and perhaps the unconscious homage thus rendered 
to him by a world which ostensibly, and till very lately, did him such scant 
justice is the highest tribute that can be given to his greatness. 


A malicious reader ventured to parody Mr. Smith’s reckoning 
by saying that “people call the King of England who began to 
reign in 1727 George the Second, but that they do not ever 
speak of the patron saint of England as George the First.” 
It is certainly odd if Mr. Smith never heard of Sultan Mahomet 
the First, who, if not a man quite on the scale of his grand- 
son, fills no unimportant place in Ottoman history. But 
it does certainly sound as if the panegyrist of the Prophet 
fancied that, as Napoleon the Third was Third without any 
Second, so Mahomet the Second was Second without any First. 
Some ingenious maker of Latin verses might parody the lines of 
Horace— 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nee viget quidquam simile aut secundum— 


in favour of the man whose greatness was the other way, and con- 
sisted, not in having no children to be second after him, but in 
having no fathers to be first before him. The whole thing becomes 
yet more funny when we look a few pages back and find Mr. 
Smith quite aware of the existence of Sultan Mahomet the 
Fourth, which suggests that, on Mr. Smith’s reckoning, the odd 
Mahomets are, perhaps by some unconscious form of homage, left 
out. Mahomet the Second was really great enough—peyadompaypov 
Te Kal kaxompdypov—to count as two, like the “very fat lord” 
whose vote, counted as ten, gave us the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
one hardly sees why such a privilege should be extended to 
Mahomet the Fourth. Still, if Mr. Smith chooses to count his 
Sultans in alternate rows, like the houses in some London streets, 
it does not concern us. His numeration has set us ona little train 
of thought, and so far we thank him. 

There is certainly something remarkable in the way in which, 
while some kings are best known by some surname or nickname, in 
the case of others the mere numeral has itself become a kind of 
surname. It is like some of the great dates of history, where 
the mere number of the year becomes clothed with a kind 
of living being, and the mere figures call up the picture of 
some great event with its long train of causes and consequences, 
If we speak of Charles the First, Charles the Fifth, Charles the 
Twelfth, there is no need to explain that we mean the First of 
England, the Fifth of the Empire, and the Twelfth of Sweden. The 
names speak for themselves, even though there was nothing to 
point out of what line of sovereigns we were speaking. A picture 
of Charles the Fifth, a coin of Charles the Fifth, if mentioned in 
the most casual way, would convey to every one the notion of the 
Emperor, not of Charles the Fifth of France or of any other 
country that may number five Charleses, There are to sure 
exceptions to every rule, and we can remember how, when a 
question was set in the Oxford Schools, “Give notices of 
the city of Rome from Charles the Great to Charles the 
Fifth,’ a candidate came and asked his examiner whether 
the Charles the Fifth that was meant was the Emperor or the 
King of France. As the Emperor certainly had something to do with 
the city of Rome and the King of France had certainly nothing, the 
doubt can be set down only as one of those singular instances of 
— which we do light on ever and anon. Charles the 

ifth the Emperor is so completely Charles the Fifth that people 
seem sometimes amazed to find that he was not numerically 
Charles the Fifth in all his dominions. We have seen him spoken 
of as Charles the Fifth of Spain. With this reckoning, the descrip- 
tion of a later King of Spain as Charles the Second must seem as 
mysterious from the other side as the description of Mahomet the 
Second seemed to Mr. Smith. Charles the Fifth is so completely 
and exclusively Charles the Fifth, that in French he has a form to 
himself shared with him by no other Emperor or King, but 
only by a single Pope. The Emperor who is most famous for 
the Golden Bull is “ Charles Quatre,” the Emperor who is most 
famous for the Pragmatic Sanction is “Charles Six”; but their 
more famous namesake who comes between them is “Charles- 
Quint,” balanced by the no less renowned Pontitf “ Sixte-Quint.” 
The two most famous Emperors of the name have, in short, 
had the one his surname, the other his number, tacked on 
to his name, and it only needs one step further to write 
“Charlesquint” to match “Charlemagne.” The number in this 
case, though it isa mere number and in itself simply records the 
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fact that four Emperors before him had borne the same name, is 
in effect a surname. Charles the Fifth stands out as a description 
with a meaning. But many people might have to stop and think 
who Charles the Fourth, Charles the Sixth, and Charles the 
Seventh were; and Charles the First, Charles the Second, and 
Charles the Third are so universally spoken of by surnames or 
nicknames that no one would know without a moment's thought 
who was meant by either of those numerals. 

Charles the Twelfth again is almost as famous as Charles the 
Fifth, and his name is doubtless familiar to many who would 
have to guess that there must have been a Charles the Eleventh, 
and that there may have been a Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifieenth. But among the Swedish Kings the process of guessing 
backwards would be a little dangerous. It is safe to guess a 
Charles the Eleventh, a Charles the Tenth, a Charles the Kighth, 
anda Charles the Seventh. But he who shall rashly go on to 
guess a Charles the Sixth, still more he who shall dream of a 
northern “ Charles-Quint,” will find himself plunged in a quagmire 
of difficulties and complications. In any ordinary list of Kings of 
Sweden theCharleses begin with Charlesthe Seventh. This fact would 
exactly suit Mr. Smith. It must have been more than an uncon- 
scious homage which should start a man after this mystical fashion 
with the sacred and sabbatical number; but it is a grave fact that 
Charles the Twelfth is Charles the Twelfth only by a reckoning 
of Charleses the first of whom is placed at some unfixed date 
between the year of the world 2045 and the year of the world 
2704. Between those dates, and before Odin, reigned Charles the 
First. In one famous legend the first Karl, together with the 
first Smith, were both called into being by a special exercise of 
the creative power of Odin; but here Odin himself is less ancient 
than Karl. Our English fashion has rather gone the other way; 
we have dropped our royal reckoning of kings whom we might 
fairly have counted. The first Edward after the Conquest was in 
his own days called Edward the Fourth: and the first Charles 
Stewart might with more reason have been called Charles the 
Second, on the strength of Ceorl King of the West Saxons, than 
the real Charles the Sixth of Sweden was called Charles the 
Twelfth on the strength of six doubtful or imaginary Karls, one 
of whom came before Odin. 

Frederick the Second again isan Emperor who stands out by 
his number quite as distinctly as if he Riad any descriptive sur- 
name. He was indeed “ Stupor Mundi,” as Otto the Third had 
been “ Mirabile Mundi”; but the name has not stuck to him as the 
red beard of his grandfather has stuck to him in all tongues. Still 
there is all the difference in the world between Frederick the 
Second and Frederick the Third. This last Emperor the world 
seems pretty well agreed to set down as No. 3, though there 
is sometimes a certain wish in Austrian quarters to make him 
No. 4 on the strength of that Frederick of Austria who dis- 
puted the crown with Lewis of Bavaria. The Ottos again are 
always counted from the first Saxon King of the name, though 
there were not wanting some who were anxious to reckon Otto the 
Great as “ Otho the Second,” on the strength of Marcus Salvius Otho. 
Such a way of reckoning might have given Mr. Smith further 

round for musing. But the gap which this reckoning makes 

tween the first and the second Otho is only a few centuries wider 
than the gap which separates the first and the second Tiberius. 
This last reckoning again can hardly be justified for the Emperor 
who is commonly called Claudius was just as much Tiberius as his 
uncle, and we dare say that we might find others if we were to 
look through all the Imperial prenomina. 

But the names and numbers which we would specially commend 
to Mr. Smith’s care are those of the Philips, whether of Macedonia, 
France, or Spain. Nobody doubts fora moment who is meant 
if we speak of Philip the Second; it is he of Spain and nobody 
else. The French Philips are so well provided for by nicknames 
that we almost forget their numbers. It would take a little thought, 
if we heard of Philip the Second and Philip the Fifth, to see that 
the princes meant were those who are so familiar by the names of 
Philip Augustus and Philip the Fair. But Philip the Second 
might have started Mr. Smith’s difficulties with much better reason 
than Mahomet the Second. It is much easier in reading Spanish 
history to forget that there was a Philip the First than to forget 
in reading Ottoman history that there was a Mahomet the First. 
Charles the Fifth seems at first sight to be all aunts and grandfathers, 
without any parents. His father died so soon, and his mother was 
so long before she died, that both seem to pass out of sight. One is 
sometimes really tempted to ask whether there ever was a Philip the 
First. If, by any good chance, the patron saint of Spain had been 
St. Philip and not St. James, we might easily be driven to Mr. 
Smith’s theory, and conceive that the ultra-Catholic King was 
No. 2, the saint himself being No. 1. There are, we believe, 
some very scrupulous people who speak of the John of France who 
was taken at Poitiers as John the Second, on the strength of a 
little John whose life was so very short that he might easily be 
forgotten. But as there never was a John the Third, the question 
as to his number became of no practical importance ; otherwise, if 
John of Valois lived on in history as John the Second, we might 
easily be driven to seek for John the First, as we may easily be 
driven to seek for our first Philip, and as Mr. Smith is driven to 
seek for his first Mahomet. 

Lastly, there are those princes who have different numbers in 
different parts of their dominions. We have already spoken of the 
difficulties arising from the Emperor Charles the Fifth being also 
Charles the First of Castile ; and we certainly would not undertake to 
say offhand what was his number in each cf his endless kingdoms, 


duchies, and counties. To say nothing of the Henries of Reuss, who 
are beyond us, the Imperial Henries sometimes get a little 
puzzling on account of the difference in the German and Italian 
reckoning. The Germans naturally count, and the Italians as natu- 
rally leave out, the first Henry of Saxony, whom we used to call 
Henry the Fowler, till we lately had orders from his own duchy 
to call him so no longer. In our own country, when the late King 
came to the crown, some ingenious person remarked with perfect 
truth that he was William the First of Hanover, William 
the Second of Ireland, William the Third of Scotland, 
and William the Fourth of England. ‘The ingenious reckoner 
did not go on to add that in the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, Sark, and a few still smaller, he was undoubtedly 
William the Fifth Duke of the Normans. So the William last before 
him was no less plainlyFirst of Ireland, Second of Scotland, Third 
of England, Fourth of Normandy, and Tenth of Orange. To be 
sure the Orange reckoning is not quite undoubted. The Princes 
of Orange are reckoned in more ways than one; but the one 
who is common to Orange and England was the Tenth ac- 
cording to one reckoning, and it is the number that sounds 
best. And the Princes of Orange have one advantage; a piece, 
perhaps not of genuine history, but at least of genuine legend, 
provides them with a saint as their first William. But the differ- 
ence of reckoning among his successors would seem to show that 
there were some among the genealogists of the House of Orange 
who felt towards William the Saint as Mr. Smith feels towards 
Mahomet the Prophet, and who from an unconscious feeling of 
reverence shrank from speaking of him as William the First. 


THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON INTEMPERANCE. 


J hems Lords’ Committee on Intemperance have made a first 
Report containing the evidence taken up to Easter. The 
witnesses examined were chiefly from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and those who care to go into the question in detail 
will find a large body of statistics relating to the drunkenness of 
these three towns. The Gothenburg system, which will be found 
set out with great fulness in Mr. Chamberlain’s evidence, has 
been so lately under discussion in Parliament that nothing need 
be said about it here. The point of most interest in the evidence 
of the Liverpool and Manchester witnesses is the comparative 
merits of free licensing and restriction. Mr. Samuel Rathbone is 
the principal advocate of the former system, and Mr. J. A. Brenner 
of the latter. It is to be noted that Mr. Rathbone was one of 
the magistrates who were most strongly  - to free licensing 
when it was actually introduced in Liverpool. The experiment had 
been tried in the first instance at the will of a very small 
majority of the magistrates ; and, as soon as the composition of 
the bench was altered, it was abandoned at the will of another 
small majority. Mr. Rathbone says that free licensing was 
favoured by some of the older and more experienced magis- 
trates, and opposed by younger men on grounds which 


were mainly theoretical. He himself did his best to get it 
abolished, partly because he disliked to see the Liverpool bench 


administering the law in direct opposition to all the other licensing 
justices in the country, and partly because he was led away by the 
statement that there is a direct relation between the number of 
public-houses and the amount of drunkenness. He has since con- 
yinced himself that no such connexion exists. Whether he is 
right or wrong on this point we will not undertake to say, for the 
simple reason that it seems very doubtful whether the statistics 
that are forthcoming on this of the subject point to any pre- 
cise or uniform conclusion. There are so many causes which may 
contribute to the increase or decrease of drunkenness in any given 
year or in any given district, and, so long as the amount of 
drunkenness can only be measured by the number of persons con- 
victed, there is no certainty whether there is really more drunken- 
ness or only a more prompt detection of what drunkenness there is. 
Consequently the attempt to prove either conclusion by figures 
must for the present be abandoned as hopeless. The defence of 
free licensing must be conducted on other lines, and when so con- 
ducted it will be seen to have very great advantages over its rival. 

It is necessary to understand at the outset what it is that we hope 
to effect by special legislation on the liquor traffic. the first 
place, the object of legislation is not to stop drinking. That is a 
matter with which neither Parliament nor magistrates have any 
concern, A man has as much right to drink a pot of beer or 
a glass of spirits as he has to eat a mutton chop. tween those 
who hold this view and prohibitionists of every school there is a 
great gulf fixed. In the second place, the object of legislation is 
not to stop drunkenness as such. It is a very lamentable thing 
that a man should muddle away his time, his brains, and his 
money in the public-house; but it is equally lamentable that he 
should muddle away his time and money in a billiard-saloon or his 
brains in a music-hall. It is nut the business of Parliament to 
ensure that men lead sober and industrious lives. You can 
no more make men useful by Act of Parliament than you 
can make them virtuous by Act of Parliament. Drunken- 
ness, however, differs from most other vices in this—that it is 
provocative of a great amount of disorder, and very often of posi- 
tive crime. In so far as it leads to one or the other, Parliament 
has a right to deal with it. Just as there are many actions 
which in themselves might be harmless but which become hurtful 
because, if permitted, they would lead to a breach of the peace, so 
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drunkenness, which in itself is harmless except to the drunkard, 
becomes hurtful by reason of the consequences to which it is con- 
stantly found to lead. As a matter of police regulation, therefore, 
it is within the competence of Parliament to punish drunkenness 
whenever the connexion between it and either disorder or crime is 
sufficiently visible. This is the justification of aflixing a penalty 
to drunkenness in a public highway. It is found as a matter of 
experience that, under these circumstances, drunkenness is exceed- 
ingly provocative of disorder; and when this chain of cause and 
effect has been established, there is no need to wait until the effect 
has been produced in a particular instance. A man who is found 
drunk in the street has no right to plead that he did not know he 
was doing any harm. So much harm hascome from this cause that 
Parliament is only embodying the common sense of the community 
in a law when it makes drunkenness under these circumstances a 
legal offence. Further than this, the conditions of the retail 
trade in liquor are sufficiently exceptional to justify excep- 
tional legislation. In other trades the evil that is done by 
tempting a man to spend too much money is not necessarily 
visible to the trader. A woman may impoverish her husband by 
buying too many or too fine clothes, or a man may ruin his family 
by buying pictures. But the milliner or the picture-dealer may, 
and sooty does, know nothing about the income of his cus- 
tomer ; and the question whether such or such an outlay is or is 
not extravagant altogether depends on this fact. But the publican 
who supplies liquor to a drunken man knows perfectly well what 
he is doing; and the Legislature may fairly say to him, You shall 
not be allowed to make money by bringing your customers into a 
state in which they will probably be disorderly, and possibly go 
on from disorder to crime. Nor shall you be allowed to ply your 
trade in ways which have been proved to have a special tendency 
to produce these mischiefs. This much of independence you must 
surrender in deference to the needs of public order and good 
government, and in consideration of the money you can make with 
the amount of independence that is left you. The hours during 
which you are allowed to keep your shop open must be regu- 
lated ; you must give free entrance to the police whenever they 
wish to satisfy themselves that you are not doing anything in 
violation of the law; and if you in any way minister to drunken- 
ness, as distinct from drinking, you must take the consequences. 
These seem to be the limits within which Parliament can 
usefully interfere with the liquor traffic, and it will be seen that 
there is not one of them which is not satisfied by a well-arranged 
plan of free licensing. More than this, there is not one of them 
which is not satistied mure completely by a system of free licensing 
than by any other. The object of the restrictive systems—the 
systems, that is, which regulate the number of public-houses either 
with reference to the number of the inhabitants, or to the density 
of the population, or to the wishes of the ratepayers, or to the 
judgment of the magistrates—is to diminish opportunities for drink- 
ing. Of course, if these opportunities are reduced below a certain 
degree of frequency, to get drunk in a public-house becomes a matter 
of more or less physical difficulty. But, unless this process of re- 
duction is carried so faras to be almost undistinguishable from pro- 
hibition, there is no evidence that it does diminish drunkenness. 
The man who takes pleasure in getting drunk will make consider- 
able sacrifices to get his pleasure. If there were only one 
public-house to every mile of street, it is the people who drink because 
they are thirsty that would suffer. The man who drinks because 
he likes to S drunk would cheerfully go the extra distance 
rather than deprived of his enjoyment. Under the free 
licensing system the same or heavier penalties could be imposed 
on drunkenness, the same regulations could be made as to the 
hours during which public-houses shall be open, the same punish- 
ment could be inflicted on the publican in the event of his 
supplying liquor to men already k. And, as a matter of 
fact, these things, which are done after a fashion under the re- 
strictive system, would be done very much more perfectly under 
a system of free licensing. At present the publican’s trade is in 
the nature of a monopoly—not of course a very strict or assured 
monopoly, but a monopoly all the same. Almost everywhere the 
magistrates take into account the number of public-houses 
already existing in a district in deciding on applications for 
new licences, and imasmuch as this necessarily operates in 
some degree as a protection against competition, it converts the 
existing licences into property. It is only human nature 
that a magistrate should give some weight to this fact when 
the owner of a licence is charged with breaking the law. 
The punishment which he must inflict, if he is to carry out 
the intention of the Act of Parliament, is really a much greater 
ishment than he thinks the case demands. The for- 
jiture of a licence, which follows as a matter of course 
after a certain number of convictions have been endorsed on 
it, is a confiscation of a valuable property, in which the 
erring publican has perhaps invested a considerable sum of 
money, or which belongs to another person who is no way re- 
nsible for the publican’s sins. Consequently the magistrate 
1s with the publican in a different spirit from that in which 
he would deal with a or a baker, and the trade which the 
law meant to be treated with exceptional severity is really treated 
with exceptional leniency. Nor is this the only ill result of a 
system which makes a licence property. The more a man has to 
fight for, the harder, usually speaking, will he fight, and the 
method by which a publican fights is usually subornation of 
‘witnesses. The Liverpool police, Mr. Rathbone says, are often 
deterred from proceeding against a publican by the knowledge that 


he will probably escape by a free recourse to perjury. If it were 
only on this ground that failure was to be apprehended, they 
might be ready to take their chance; but when this prospect is 
added to the probable unwillingness of the magistrate to convict, 
the risk is greater than they care to incur. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
- appointed last year to inquire into the constitution and 
efficiency of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and the most effective 
means of providing further security from loss of life and property 
by fire, has so far accomplished its task that it has produced a 
bulky Blue-book containing the evidence taken as to the working 
of the Brigade, and the general arrangements made for the pro- 
tection of London in regard to fires, and has now entered upon 
another branch of the subject—that relating to the precautions 
which are required in buildings of a special class and exposed to 
peculiar dangers, such as theatres, music-halls, and other places of 
public amusement. Some time will no doubt elapse before the 
evidence on this question is printed in full; but in the meantime 
the summaries of it which have appeared in the newspapers are 
suflicient to show what the present system of supervision amounts 
to, and the direction in which a change would seem to be necessary. 
Before dealing with the information thus supplied, which relates 
exclusively to the present state of things, it may be worth while 
briefly to explain the authority which the Lord Chamberlain 
of the Royal Household—who is not to be confounded with 
the hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain who has charge of the 
Houses of Parliament—exercises over the theatres. In the first 
instance it was derived from the royal prerogative, but it has in 
later times been defined by a couple of statutes—the 10 George II. 
(1737) and the 6 & 7 Victoria (1843). The latter Act, which is 
still in force, provides that the Lord Chamberlain for the time 
being is empowered to grant licences for theatres within the limits 
of the metropolis, and wherever there is a royal residence, and to 
have a certain jurisdiction over these establishments. Thus a 
theatre cannot be opened without a licence from this functionary ; 
and it is a condition of the grant of one that the manager shall u 
bound to “duly and regularly observe, perform, and obey the rules 
which shall be in force at any time during the currency of the 
licence for the regulation of such theatre, and that he shall provide 
personal security and two sureties to a certain amount for securing 
payment of any penalties which such manager may be adjudged to 
pay for breach of the said rules or any of the provisions of the said 
Act.” By the eighth clause of the Act the Lord Chamberlain has 
ower to suspend a licence for such time as he shall see fit. The 
jurisdiction which was thus established was at first chiefly confined 
to the censorship of plays, but has now been extended to 
the construction and fittings of theatres; and it is with the 
latter only that we are now concerned. In the memorandum 
in reference to Mr. Donne’s appointment as Inspector of Theatres, 
the Lord Chamberlain of that day remarks that his “ attention 
has been directed to the improvement of theatres, especially as re- 
rds a proper space being afforded to the public, not only in the 
xes, but more particularly in the pit and galleries, with a view 
to ensuring by such arrangements increased comfort, order, and 
decency, and also as regards a more perfect system of lighting and 
ventilation, security from fire, and an easy egress in the case of a 
sudden panic”; and therefore he directs the Inspector to look after 
these things. It will be thus seen that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
authority over the theatres has a wide range, and is clearly in- 
tended to be exercised, not in mere formal admonitions to managers, 
but as a means of real and practical control; and it is to be 
hoped that this elementary = will be found clearly set forth 
in the supplementary Blue-book when it appears, inasmuch as it 
settles the question of the Lord Chamberlain’s legal powers. 

Such, then, being the nature of the office, we turn to the evidence 
of the officials for an account of the manner in which its duties 
are discharged. Mr. S. C. Ponsonby Fane, who holds the 
position of Controller in this department, with which he has been 
connected for twenty years, and who has personally inspected all 
the theatres, thus describes the process of inspection:—“ Prior to 
licensing-day, the 19th of September, witness, accompanied by a pro- 
fessional surveyor, visited the different theatres for the purpose of 
inspection. They went from cellar to garret, and carefully inspected 
the condition of the doors, the state of the gas-fittings, the chan- 
deliers, the cellars, and the water supply. The inspections always 
took place in the day-time, when the theatres were empty. He had 
visited the theatres at night when they were full, but of course no 
regular inspection could take place then.” Asa general description of 
the way in which the inspection is performed, this no doubt 
seems to show that it is done in a thorough and careful manner; 
but when we look into details we get a little more light on the 
subject. For example, Mr. Fane expresses a decided opinion that 
“ the measures taken to prevent fire and to secure the egress of the 
audience in the event of an alarm were satisfactory”; and the 
professional surveyor naturally shares the same conviction, It 
may be doubted, however, whether this favourable view is con- 
sistent with actual facts. The value of Mr. Fane’s judgment 
on such matters may be gathered from the admiration and 
— which he bestows cn the Criterion and Opéra Comique 
theatres as models of perfection—the former of which is, 
in point of fact, simply an underground cellar into which the 
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audience has to descend in going in, and from which it has 
to ascend steep stairs in coming out; while the latter is ap- 
proached from the Strand through a subterranean tunnel iato 
which a visitor has to dive on entering, and from which he has to 
climb into the body of the house. The Lord Chamberlain’s In- 
spector holds that the Criterion is not built on a dangerous 
principle, and that it is one of the best theatres in London in re- 
gard to safety and ventilation ; and also that the Opéra Comique is 
the “ most fortunately placed theatre in London,” in consequence 
apparently of possessing the _ advantages we have just 
described. In the latter case, he says, “the audience are per- 
fectly safe; they might be drowned, but they certainly 
could not be burned.” This may be consoling to some 
sooner but there are others who may remember that, apart 

m the risk of bes | drowned or burnt, the audience in a 
theatre has a chance of being crushed to death in passages over- 
crowded by a panic-stricken throng, and that it is therefore de- 
sirable that the egress, although it cannot in all cases be perfectly 
level, should be an easy descent, instead of a troublesome movement 
up and down. Mr. Fane also calculates that, on an average, most of 
the London theatres can be cleared in five or six, or, at the most, 
seven minutes, and says that he has himself seen one cleared in 
two minutes. All this of course may be true, though, from our 
own observation, we should doubt whether, whatever may be 
the possibilities of the matter, audiences do, as a matter of 
fact, get out so quickly; indeed it is known that many people 
think it prudent to leave before the curtain falls. However 
that may be, the question is not whether the means of egress 
are sufficient for a quiet, orderly, and comparatively leisurely 
crowd, but whether they will allow elbow-room to a crowd 
in a state of wild panic. The witness himself acknowledged 
that there was not so much danger from fire as from panic, 
and that the great thing in such a case was to get the people 
out of the house as quickly as possible; and he added that he 
would rather trust to the width of the doors and passages than 
to any other contrivance, and that if theatres were going to be 
rebuilt, he would recommend that there should be wider doors 
and p This is of course an admission that the doors and 
passages of certain theatres are not at present sufficiently wide for 
safety in a panic; yet Mr. Fane would allow them to remain as they 
are, to the danger of the public. “The Lord Chamberlain,” he 
said, “had not felt it his duty to interfere, seeing that the 
theatres were safe under ordinary circumstances, and seeing also 
that he could not give any effect to an order except by refusing 
the licence.” The answer to this is that, though no doubt the 
theatres are in an ordinary way safe enough, there is always a 
possibility of a fire, or, at any rate, of a panic; and that it is 
necessary to provide for the safety of an audience not only 
“under ordinary circumstances,” when people are cool and col- 
lected, and able to take care of themselves, but, above all, 
under extraordinary circumstances, such as a fire or panic. 
Nothing can be more absurd and futile than to make arrange- 
ments of this kind on the assumption that everything is in- 
variably to go on in an ordinary Me and to neglect making 
any preparation for emergencies which, though they may not be 
frequent, may happen at any time. The strength of a chain is 
the strength of its weakest link; and it cannot be said that 
adequate protection is given to the public by a system which trusts 
to an audience always marching out of a theatre like a regiment 
on parade, and makes no provision for a tumultuous rush of panic- 
stricken people. 

Mr. Fane having thus admitted that some of the theatres are at 
the present moment in a dangerous condition, the question arises 
why the Lord Chamberlain’s authority is not exerted in order to 
compel the defaulting managers to make adequate arrangements 
for public safety. His explanation of the paralysis of the depart- 
ment in this respect is that, “if the measures taken by a manager 
were not satisfactory, the Lord Chamberlain has no power to en- 
force the requirements which he deems necessary, except by 
taking the extreme step of refusing the licence, and in no instance 
has that been done.” Any one, however, who turns to the Act 
of Victoria 6 & 7, will see that the Lord Chamberlain is fully 
authorized either to refuse or to suspend a licence for such time 
as he may fix, and also to inflict penalties as a punishment for a 
breach of any of the regulations which he has laid down. And 
why is this not done? If a manager is wilfully imperilling the 
lives of theatre-goers, why should the Lord Chamberlain 
hesitate to execute the law which it is his business to carry 
out, and which is expressly intended as a means of securing 
=. safety, and estreat the security? On this point we 

ve also the evidence of the Lord Chamberlain himself, 
who tells us that “his powers are practically limited to 
the renewal or refusal of licences at Michaelmas, but occasionally 
he made suggestions to the of theatres with a view of 
securing the protection of those establishments from fire”; but, if 
the managers refuse to do what he wants, he has no means of deal- 
ing with them except by aig. the law in force, which he shrinks 
from doing. This of course shows that he has never taken the 
trouble to read the Act which he is appointed to enforce; and 
further his own experience contradicts his opinions. Once, 
it seems, he had actually the cou to give notice to the 


yers of the Vaudeville—one of the most ill-constructed 
and dangerous houses in London—that, if they continued the 
practice of blocking up the gangways with chairs, they must 
not expect the renewal of their licence, and this had “ the desired 
effect, 


though previously his remonstrances had been treated 


with the utmost contempt. He also admits that “ the 
condition of some of the smaller theatres is so unsatisfac- 
tory that the consequences of a panic, which at any time might 
occur, would fearful.” This is notorious, and yet the 
Lord Chamberlain is content to allow the public to be 
constantly exposed, to his own lmnowledge, to this dreadful 
fate, rather than resort to the “extreme act of refusing a licence.” 
The effect of his intimation in the Vaudeville case should have 
shown him that even a threat of cancelling a licence has some- 
times a wholesome effect; and there can be no doubt that, if this 
were done more resolutely and pry ayes a great deal might 
be accomplished for the safety of the public. Considering the 
fearful consequences of a fire or panic, it is ridiculous to pretend 
that the widideewel from a contumacious manager of a licence, 
the privileges of which he abuses, is too héavy a punishment, In 
any case, it is the only way of bringing him to his senses. The 
Lord Chamberlain also remarked that, as long as the tipping to ser- 
vants of the theatres went on,he despaired of being able to enforce 
the regulations as to the comfort of audiences effectually. It is 
notorious that, in regard to all the points enumerated in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s memorandum, quoted above, the m Ts are DOW 
allowed to do very much as they like; and that “the comfort, 
order, and decency,” and also “the perfect system of lighting, 
ventilation, and security from fire and easy egress in the case of a 
panic,” are, except in the way of mere verbal advice, entirely 
neglected. The atmosphere in most theatres is as poisonous as 
the refreshments; and nothing can be more indecorous than the 
close personal contact which is foreed upon men and women by 
the narrowness of the stall passages. As for the sort of people who 
are usually employed in “ the front of the house,” and whose chief 
business seems to be to levy black mail, and to insult visitors who 
will not submit to their impudent extortions, they are a disgrace 
to the theatres — they are allowed. ee be would soon be 
set to rights if the proper pressure were applied to managers. 

It is the Lord Chamberlain, under such 
circumstances, suggesting that his office ought to be relieved of a 
responsibility for which it isso obviously incompetent. In regard to 
the dramatic censorship the work is done, on the whole, judiciously 
and efficiently ; but the inspection of theatres is clearly of the most 
cursory and superficial kind, and little better than a farce. It is 
said that in the case of new theatres “ particular attention is paid 
to the means of egress and precautions against fire”; but new 
theatres are rarely built, and the peril to which the public is ex- 
posed is the toleration of existing buildings which do not comply 
with the well-understood and indispensable conditions of safety. 
It is easy to understand that it may be inconvenient and expen- 
sive for the owners of these houses to put them in a proper state 
with adequate accommodation inside and adequate means of egress. 
Any one who considers the matter at all must see that a theatre, 
from its peculiar construction and the uses to which it is put, 
requires to be very closely looked after; for though it is true that 
the actual burning of theatres is usually attended with comparatively 
little loss of life, there is a constant danger of sudden panic, of 
which, when it occurs, the effects are often, as in Brooklyn, of the 
most appalling character. The verdict of the jury on that terrible 
catastrophe was that the theatre was constructed in a substantial 
and satisfactory manner, and that the destruction of life was due 
to the inexcusable neglect of the management; there being no 
responsible head of the servants of the theatre or discipline 
among them; the appliances for the extinguishment of fire upon 
the stage or in the flies being wholly inadequate; the fire-hose 
not being kept in its place and use; and there being a culpable 
neglect in one of the exits from the theatre being so effectually 
closed as to resist the efforts of several persons who attempted 
to force it. Now there can be little doubt that in some of the 
London theatres many of these conditions exist, and might at any 
moment produce a terrible calamity. The Brooklyn jury, among 
other suggestions, recommended two things which are much wanting 
also over here—a strong brick wall extending from cellar to roof, 
and dividing the stage from the auditorium; and the em ploy 
ment of a special staff in theatres whose sole duty should 
to attend to the hydrants and other precautions against fire when- 
ever there was an audience in the house. There can be no doubt 
that what is most urgently required in our own theatres is a body 
of regular firemen, with adequate experience and under proper com- 
mand, whose presence would give confidence to an audience, as 
would also the knowledge that the hydrants were being attended 
to by competent hands, and that a strong wall divided the stage 
from the rest of the house. As we have said, we must postpone 
detailed criticism till the complete evidence has been produced ; 
but there can be little doubt that a strong case will be found to 
have been made out, not only for relieving the Lord Chamberlain 
of the duty which that functionary and his predecessors have so 
long neglected of protecting the public from the special dangers of 
theatres, but also for establishing a general system of inspection 
and regulation in regard to all classes of large public buildings, 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


A*®* on¢ who wanted to make an easy answer to the accusation 
of want of artistic taste frequently brought against English 

ple might. point to the number of picture-galleries now open in 
Penden. To this it might be replied that quality is of more 
mportance than quantity, and no doubt the frequency with which 
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certain exhibitions are opened has in some respects an evil influ- | which is inconsistent with that of the sky. Mr. Lucas’s “ Last 
ence. It would be easy to name artists who are led by this, among | Purchase ” (24) is a clever caricature of an amateur looking at a 


other causes, to sacrifice care to rapidity of production, and who, | 
having fonnd that a peculiar mannerism is a safe attraction to a 
certain number of people, rely contentedly upon this, without 
making any experiment after further progress in their art. And 
an evil result of this is that, as in other arts, whenever such a man- | 
nerism has been proved successful, a number of imitators will | 
spring “P, some of whom might have done good original work if, 
ey had not yielded to the imitative tendency. Several instances | 
of this might be pointed out in the present exhibition of the | 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, and perhaps the most glaring 
among them is Mrs. Allingham’s “ Old Men’s Gardens, Chelsea Hos- 
pital” (139), which is a very evident and equally unsuccessful 
attempt at reproducing the etfect of the late Mr. Walker’s “ Har- 
bour of Refuge.” Something of that painter's trick of 
colour, exaggerated however to a _ disagreeable extent, 
been caught; but of the imagination and feeling 
which gave charm to his work there is nothing. One turns with 
pleasure from this to “ The Plough ” (82), by Mr. Arthur Hopkins, 
which may be said to be in the school of Mr. Walker, without 
being a servile imitation. The general effect of landscape is very 
like that of an oil-picture of Mr. Walker's which treated the same 
subject ; but one sees true feeling in the work, and there are both 
force and originality in the bringing out of the different character- 
istics of the horses, one of which is doing honest hard work, while 
the other takes advantage of this to indulge his laziness. The | 
figure of the man in the foreground is less successful ; and another 
picture by Mr. Hopkins, “ The Genius of the Village ” (57), is 
spoilt by too close imitation of Mr. Walker’s peculiar scheme of 
colour. As a contrast to the dangers of imitation, we may point to 
“O'Hara’s Tower Height, Gibraltar” (66), by Mr. Sam. T. G. 
Evans, which, with three other works (149, 159, 174), by the same 
artist, may claim originality for their complete falseness in colour, 
drawing, and composition. Originality of the wrong kind is found 
also, though in a far less degree, in the “‘ Water Babies ” (71), of 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, where truth of colour has been altogether 
sacrificed to a desire for a fantastic effect. Another picture by the 
same artist, “ Herring in the Bay” (62), a by no means unsuccess- 
ful attempt at one of the difficult effects of light on the sea in which 
Mr. Brett excels, is, we think, the best of Mr. Goodwin's present | 
contributions, though it is ru hard by the “ Arabian Night ” (So), | 
which is a very delicate rendering of a peculiar effect. That 
clever and prolitic artist Mr. J. D. Watson sends only four contri- 
butions, of which the best, to our thinking, is “ A River-side | 
Pastoral” (140), in which there is a fine effect of light and shade, 
while the texture of the rocks and moss in the foreground is 
admirably true. Next to this hangs “ Sirocco Day, Venice” (141), 
which is in some ways the most satisfactory of Miss Clara 
Moctalba’s customary representations of Venetian scenes, many 
of which suffer much from the great want of transparency in 
the water. Mr. Goodall in his * Venice” (145) has onat a 
warmer glow than is found in Miss Montalba’s paintings, but his 
work is wanting in breadth and gradation. Mr. Naftel, who has 
too great a tendency to what may be called elaborate frippery of 
execution, is at his best in the present exhibition in “ Cok 
Church ” (37), which is an extremely pretty and delicate, if some- 
what tricky, piece of work, needlessly injured by the introduction of 
a red piece of drapery in the punt lyin inst the shore, which is 
out of keeping with the general tone. Mr. H. Moore, in “ The First 
Snow of Autumn on the Sca Fell Range” (15), has struck out a 
new line in which he has not as yet been particularly successful. 
The best of his contributions seems to us to be “A Grey 
Day, Yarmouth Jetty” (94), which is very careful and artistic, 
and in which the movement of the sea is particularly good. Messrs. 
Fripp, 8. P. Jackson, David Cox, junior, and Frederick Tayler 
send works which are in the several artists’ well-known manners 
and sustain their reputations. Mr. R. W. Macbeth has made a 
distinct success with his “Ghost Story” (219), which is very 
humorous without exaggeration; Mr. Arthur H. Marsh, in “ Drift- 
wood ” (198), has caught something of the feeling and power of M. 


Israels, and Mr. Branwhite may set against the atrocious colour 
of his “Old Lime Kiln” (177) the daring and clever treatment of | 
“Winter Twilight—a Black Frost” (63), where the contrast | 
between thecold foreground of ice and the warmth of lightat the back 
is as striking as the painting of the ice istrue. Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
“ Interesting Scroll” (218) is not a very interesting picture. The | 
subject is dull, the tone unpleasantly cold, and for once the artist | 
seems to fall below his usual level in his unequalled rendering of | 
marble ; but this defect seems partly due to the roughness of the | 
paper employed. Mr. F. Powell’s sea studies will be seen with | 
interest, as will a spirited specimen (8) of Sir John Gilbert's still | 
better-known martial effects. From Mr. J. W. North comes only | 
one work, “ Roses, Asphodel, and Cypress—Algeria ” (67), whic 
contains some exquisitely delicate painting in the foreground, and | 
has throughout an unusually fine tone, but is marred by a curious | 
want of proportion between the foreground and distance. Mr. | 
Birket Foster's “ Capture of a 32-Pounder” (32) is marvellously | 
hard, and the heap of shot on the left looks in its fruity texture 
as if intended to represent grape-shot in a literal sense. Mr. H. | 
P. Riviére’s “ Dying Brigand ” (187) is an admirable, though un- 
conscious, stroke of satire at the melodrama of a past age. 
At the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours | 
we find, taking the pictures in numerical order, two specimens | 
3, 19) of Mr. Aumonier’s clever work, of which the second is the _ 
tter, and is to be blamed only for the whiteness of the water, 


” 


new picture. Mr. Wimperis contributes three bright and plea- 
sant bits of landscape (34, 57, 65), and the work of Mr. Walter 
May, who is represented by nine contributions, is remarkable for its 
care and skill. Two productions of great cleverness, Mr. Green's 
“Tere They Come!” (38) and Miss Gow’s “ Box at the Panto- 
mime” (84), seem less pictures, properly so called, than clabo- 
rated versions of illustrations for weekly papers—a fault which 
Mr. W. Simpson has artistically avoided in his sketches of 
“Dr. Schliemann’s Excavations at Mycene” (91), and “ The 
Morning after the Carnival” (110). Mr. L. Haghe’s “Summit of 
Grand Son” (95) is a very curious production. It seems to re- 
present a strange freak on the part of a Scotch laird. A 
party of men, some clothed in serge or cloth cowls, some 
in waterproofs, are scaling a hill; one is being dragged 
up much against his will and much to the delight of a comrade 
who jeers at him; a party of plaided gillies keeps careful watch 
meanwhile over a basket of provisions. Examination of the 
catalogue shows that the picture represents the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse making a pilgrimage to the highest peak near 
the monastery. Mr. Bromley’s “ Nearest Way to Church” (103) 
has intentional and real humour of a light kind as well as some 
very skilful painting. Mr. Syer has a clever and pretty sketch (119), 
and Mr. Linton sends “ Ave Maria” (149), in which the drawing 
and expression are excellent, while the colour is very un- 
happy. Mr. Hugh Carter's work seems to show that the 
painter is, as it were, trying to find a style; and Mr. 
Charles Cattermole’s productions in the school of Sir John 
Gilbert are spirited and lively. Of two animal studies, by Mr. 
J. Wolf (69, 227), the second is the better; the first is too like a 
study taken from a naturalist’s window of stuffed fish and birds. 
Mr. E. J. Gregory, a young painter of great promise, has, we 
think, made a mistake in seeking inspiration, as from his “ “I'ween 
Acts ” (230) he seems to have done, in the eccentric studies of M. 
Degaz. He might well leave the elaboration of the figures of 
clumsily made and uninteresting ballet-girls to the French 
painter who chooses to divide his time between such studies and 
those of equally ugly and dull washerwomen. 

Foreign art is well gsr at the French Gallery in Pall 
Mall, and at that of MM. Goupil in Bedford Street. The former 
exhibition is almost above the high level we are accustomed to, 
containing as it does many interesting examples of such work 
as that of MM. Jules Breton, Israels, Diaz, Daubigny, Vibert, 
Bouguereau, Laupheimer, and others. In the French Gallery a 
small specimen of Seiior Domingo’s work may be compared with 
interest with M. Meissonier’s “Sous le Baleon.” While the 
Spanish painter holds his own in expression of character and 
detail, he has not yet found the secret of the bold relief and truth 
which M. Meissonier gives to his solitary figure. Several un- 
finished specimens of Sefior Fortuny’s work, the most important 
of which is exhibited at MM. Goupil’s gallery, serve to show the 
immense superiority of the master’s work to that of the brilliant 
but shallow school which followed him, 


RACING AT NEWMARKET AND EPSOM. 


O* far greater importance than any sport that took place at 
Newmarket last week was the anxiously expected’meeting of 
the Jockey Club, at which it was understood that the fate of foreign- 
bred horses would be decided. At the last moment, however, so 
strong an appeal was made to Lord Falmouth in favour of delay 
that he consented to postpone his resolutions till the Houghton 
week. Thus French horses will at any rate have another season 
on the English turf, and English sportsmen will have ample 
opportunity for considering whether their presence on our race- 
courses or their absence from them is likely to be the greater 
calamity. Many things may happen during the present season. 
Perhaps Chamant may win the Iwo Thousand, or the Derby, or 
both; and then owners who cannot breed horses equally good 
will clamour once more for the removal of these dangerous and 
objectionable rivals. Perhaps Chamant may be beaten, and the 
French horses generally may have a bad season ; and in that case 
we may entertain more lenient feelings towards those enterprising 
sportsmen across the Channel who subscribe no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the stakes which our horses pick up. We fear very 
much that pecuniary considerations are at the bottom of all 
the disturbance, and that such considerations will carry the 
day. If, then, the second Gladiateur makes his appearance this 
year, it is only too likely that a spoke will be put in the wheel of 
any aspiring successor to his honours. After what took place at 
their meeting in the Craven week, we can hardly expect any 
course of action from the Jockey Club save such as is dictated by 
the whim or the passion of the moment. 

When it was announced that a member of the Club in- 
tended to move that the minimum weight in handicaps should 
be reduced from 5 st. 7 Ibs. to 4st. 7 Ibs., almost every one thought 
that a joke was meant. It was doubted whether a seconder 
would be found to support so extravagant a proposition; but, how- 
ever that might be, it was taken for granted that the resolution 
would not be seriously pressed. Great was the astonishment 
and dismay which fell on all who have any lingering regard for 
a time-honoured national sport when the news came that the 
revival of one of its worst abuses had been not only proposed and 
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seconded, but carried by a majority of one in a meeting of twenty- 
one members. It is not the custom to furnish any report of the 
debates of the Turf Parliament, and therefore we are left to guess 
the arguments that satisfied the judgment of eleven members of 
the Jockey Club. We have heard that it was seriously urged 
that, inasmuch as hardly any 5 st. 7 Ibs. boys are able to ride, they 
ought to be taken in tow | at a still lighter weight, and at a 
still more infantile age. By inning their public career at 
4st. 7 lbs., their education would be so far advanced by the time 
they scaled 5 st. 7 lbs. that they would be able to do something 
more than they do at present—hang on to their horses’ necks with- 
out the power to guide them, leaving the issue of the race 
dependent on their horses’ inclinations and abilities instead of 
their own. In fact, the remedy for one abuse was, it seems, 
to be found in the creation of a greater one. ‘The really 
good riders would be still more completely precluded than 
they are now from taking their proper place in handicap 
races; for if 4 st. 7 lbs. were the lowest weight, the highest 
weight accepting would rarely exceed 7 st. 7 lbs. or 7 st. 
10 lbs., and the ablest horsemen of the day would then have 
to stand down and look on while the little candidates for 
honours in the new school of riding were going through 
their interesting and artistic performances. But the ques- 
tion, after all, is one which affects racehorses even more 
than‘jockeys. A feather weight of 4 st. 7 lbs. presupposes the 
existence of a horse more than 4 st. below Derby form, and 
the legalization of such a weight shows that our Turf legislators 
not only consider it advisable that such worthless specimens of 
the thoroughbred should be kept in training, but are actually will- 
ing to offer inducements for the express purpose of protracting 
their racing careers. Many ofthe best sportsmen of the day have 
long been of opinion that an alteration of the law in a directly 
opposite direction was urgently needed, and that 6 st. should be 

e minimum weight in handicaps. They have not been able 
hitherto to gain over the majority of the Jockey Club to their 
views ; but, on the other hand, there has been no whisper till the 
present year of any such attempt at a retrograde policy as that 
which was unfortunately crowned with success last week. As 
the law now stands, we are threatened with a revival of the worst 
abuses of the worst days of racing—baby jockeys, unable to con- 
trol their horses, throwing the field into confusion, and frustrating 
the efforts of the starter, and horses of the lowest order of merit, or 
rather of no value at all, except for purposes of gambling. 

All that can be done now is to try to get this miserable law re- 

ed as soon as possible. Weare glad to observe that directly the 
ivision had been taken notice was given by Lord Hardwicke and 
Sir J. Astley of their intention to move at the earliest bs yc 
for the restoration of the rule which Mr. Alexander and Colonel 
Forester had succeeded in altering. And we can hardly doubt 
that a really representative meeting of the Jockey Club will find 
little difficulty in reversing the work so hastily accomplished in the 
Craven week. The Jockey Club is a mixed leds, and the foolish- 
ness and obstinacy which are amply represented among its members 
may snatch an occasional triumph ; but there are better influences 
in the supreme council of the Turf which, we may venture to hope, 
will ultimately gain the mastery. The new Rules of Racing bear 
testimony, on the whole, toa sincere desire on the part of its 
framers to uphold and extend the influence and authority of the 
Club as the legitimate guardian of the honour and integrity of the 
Turf; and we cannot believe that there is a deliberate design to 
undo the good work which has been seriously undertaken, and has 
advanced some considerable way toward completion. When the 
two Stewards of the Jockey Club invite their ee to re- 
consider their late unfortunate decision, it may be hoped that 
members like the Duke of Richmond, Lord Granville, and Lord 
Hartington will be induced to attend, and use their influence to 
secure the restoration of the repealed rule. Should the curious 
addition to racing law for which we are indebted to the nine 
members of the Club who followed the leadership of Mr. 
Alexander and Colonel Forester, be formally ratified, it would 
indeed be high time for the Legislature to intervene. Some years 
, when Voriemeaion interference in racing matters was 
threatened, the late Lord Derby gave his personal pledge that the 
Jockey Club would undertake all necessary reforms. We cannot 
say that reform has advanced with very rapid strides since the 
date of that promise; but at any rate the trust placed in the 
Jockey Club has not hitherto been betrayed. Such an insult to 
public opinion, however, such a defiance to all those who have 
striven to improve the character of racing, as was perpetrated last 
week must necessarily cause the withdrawal of confidence 
in the judgment of the Jockey Club, unless speedy reparation 
be made. We should like, for our own part, to see the Turf 
Parliament continue to administer its own affairs ; for indications 
are not wanting that, if the Legislature is driven to interfere 
with the management of horseracing, it will not deal with the sub- 
ject in a very tender spirit. 

A very brief notice will suffice of the Craven Meeting sport, 
which, though fairly well sustained from first to last, presented 
few features of importance. Ominous rumours were current to the 
disadvantage of three of the leading performers of 1876—Chamant, 
Lady Golightly, and Plunger—but the admirers of the two first- 
named an opportunity of seeing their favourites, who were 
brought out during the week, though only to walk over for their 
engagements. Report had it that Chamant was beaten in a trial 
y his stable companion Verneuil; yet that might be, and still 


t might be entitled to the continued support of his friends for | 


his great three-year-old engagements, for Verneuil wasa very good- 
looking horse last year, and promised to grow into a very good one. 
For the hostility to Plunger there may be some reason, as it appears 
that he has been sold, and some suspicion usually attaches to horses 
sold on the eve of important engagements, though we must admit 
that occasionally the buyers know as much as the sellers, But it 
must be mentioned that Plunger declined an engagement of some 
value last week which on public form was at his mercy ; and this 
circumstance was unfavourably noticed. Disagreeable reports 
were circulated as to Lady Golightly having manifested symptoms 
of roaring ; and altogether the favourites for the Two Thousand and 
Derby had a bad time, though Chamant speedily recovered from the 
opposition directed against him. The Biennial, which has on 
more than one occasion proved a veritable Two Thousand trial, 
brought out a field of twelve runners, but the race was almost 
universally looked on as a match between Warren Hastings and 
Silvio. Neither of this pair, however, nor Chevron, who alone 
of the remainder was judged capable of effecting a surpriee, finished 
in the first three, and the race fell to an unnoticed outsider, Grey 
Friar, who for more than half the distance appeared to be tailed 
off. A terrible east wind blew during the race, and both Silvio 
and Warren Hastings seemed to curl up under its influence. Still 
such an excuse for their defeat can hardly be admissible, and it 
will probably be safer to discard the Biennial field altogether, as 
little likely to furnish a formidable candidate for Two Thousand or 
Derby honours. Another three-year-old winner, as unlooked for 
almost as Grey Friar, was Hidalgo, a fine-looking son of Pero 
Gomez, who won the Sale Stakes in a canter, in the absence of 
Plunger, and two hours afterwards carried off the Newmarket 
Handicap over the severe last mile and a half of the 
Beacon course. ‘This last performance was by no means 
to be despised; for Hidalgo is a horse who, we should 
fancy, wants holding together, and his gameness had more to do 
with his victory than his small jockey’s riding. -On the third day 
of the meeting Skylark successfully compassed the two miles from 
the Ditch in on two occasions, beating Coltness in his first and 
Twine the Plaiden in hissecondessay. Lord Falmouth’s hors: has 
evidently wintered well, and will be of great service to his owner 
as a schoolmaster to his three-year-olds. If we add that on this 
particular day I’, Archer rode six winning races; that Mr. Sanford, 
the American sportsman who had such singular ill fortune last 
was on two one of winners, Brown 

rince, being a very promisin e-year-old, engaged in the 
Derby; that Ecossais and F; th pant despite their un- 
soundness, that their fine turn of speed could yet avail to 
bring them to the front, and that the Newmarket International 
Handicap hardly _— to fulfil the expectations of its founders, 
we shall have said as much of the events of the Craven Meeting as 
is necessary. 

There is little better racing during the season than that which 
is witnessed at Epsom in the April meeting, and the City 
and Suburban Handicap in particular steadily upholds its popu- 
larity as the Cambridgeshire of the spring. A brilliant field of 
twenty-eight came to the post last Tuesday for this interesting 
event, and the result confirmed public anticipations to the letter, 
the first three favourites occupying corresponding positions at the 
end of the race. The three-year-olds were powerfully represented 
by Touchet, who was tried up to Derby form early in the year, 
but who failed in the Lincoln Handicap, the first great certainty 
of the season, as was generally supposed; and Rosbach, Warrior, 
the Voltella colt, and Quon Hastings had also pretensions to 
something more than handicap form, though the ingloriovs ex- 
hibition of the latter in the Craven week had of course dimmed 
his prospects for his Epsom engagement. St. Leger, Tassel, 
Newport, John Day, Hesper, and Julius Cesar were among the 
four-year-olds, and Chaplet, The Snail, The Ghost, and Balbriggan 
represented the older horses, Altogether it was a field of winners ; 
for hardly one of the horses we have mentioned has failed to dis- 
tinguish himself; and had Bruce stood his preparation 
and come to the post fit and well, it would have been diffi- 
cult to collect together at so early a period of the season 
a company of superior quality. Where so many were 
good, either very superior merit, or very high trials, or a great 
advantage in the weights, were indispensable conditions for 
favouritism ; and there was much wavering and uncertainty before 
a definite selection could be made on which implicit trust might 
be placed. On their merits, or at the weights, more than half the 
field were worth backing ; and, as a matter of fact, more than half 
were backed. Touchet, despite his defeat at Lincoln, again carried 
the confidence of his friends; the high respect due to Chaplet on 
account of her public performances was increased by the news of a 
most favourable trial ; Balbriggan, a five-year-old, with 6 st. 7 Ibs., 
was backed as old horses thrown in to sae ee invariably are 
backed, and often to good purpose, like Sutton for the Cambridge- 
shire; and Julius Cvsar, unlucky horse as he might be esteemed 
in so often just missing the prize of victory, could not possibly be 
passed over by those who remembered that he secured a place in 
all the classic races of 1876—in the Two Thousand, the Derby, the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and the St. Leger. It was no 
harsh treatment to allot 7 st. glbs. to a four-year-old who had 
always been thereabouts, if not actually there, during his three- 
year-old career, and when opposed to the best horses of his own 
age, and who had stretched the neck of the flying Petrarch over 
the Rowley mile. And the result showed that Julius Cesar was 
well able to meet a highly-tried three-year-old like Touchet at a 
difference of 24 1bs., as well as to beat all purely handicap form with- 
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out difficulty. The race, in fact, was at his mercy at any moment 
when his jockey chose to let him go; but, after pulling him back 
from the front at an early part of the race, Archer made no attempt 
to resume the lead till reaching the commencement of the enclo- 
sure. There he gave him his head, and the son of St. Albans, 
having the foot of his opponents, of whom the stable companions 
Touchet and Snail were the most formidable, raced away and won 
in a canter by six lengths. Touchet and The Snail might have 
secured second and third places, but the latter being eased at the 
last, Balbriggan ran into a position, while Hesper, John Day, and 
The Ghost were the nearest followers of the four leading horses. 
No victory could have been more easily obtained, and it was well 
received, the performances of Julius Caesar having been consistent. 
The horse may probably have not the best of tempers, but there 
was nothing to try it last Tuesday. He had only to gallop and 
was never called on to make a struggle. With Julius Cesar out 
of the way, Lord Rosebery could have won either with Touchet or 
The Snail, and evidently no mistake had been made about the 
former's trial, though the forward position of his ancient stable 
companion, who was supposed to have lost the turn of speed so 
necessary in the City and Suburban, excited some surprise. But, 
if Touchet were a Derby horse, he ought to have got much nearer, 
at the weights, to Julius Cxsar, who, whatever his merits, has no 
claim to rank with the best of his year. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BALZAC.* 


7. handsome library edition of Balzac’s works which it 
has taken many years to bring out has at last been com- 
leted, and has been supplemented by a final volume containing 

Balzac's correspondence. But, as the library edition has the demerit 
of being large and heavy, the correspondence has heen published 
separately in two volumes of a more convenient size, and 
may be bought and studied apart from the works. Balzac 
held so high a place in French literature that it is natural to 
wish to know something of his life, and to understand what kind 
of man he was in his immediate personal relations with his friends 
and his family. Much that illustrates his character, his circum- 
stances, and his habits is to be gleaned from his correspondence. 
But « correspondence without a biographical accompaniment is apt 
to be bewildering. The reader cannot gather from the mere date at 
the top of a letter what was happening to the writer when he 
wrote, and Balzac was a man the thread of whose life was indicated 
by his letters in an unusually slight degree. The letters, as we 
peruse these volumes, seem floating in the air with nothing to 
connect them. And not only have the editors of the correspond- 
ence not attempted to give anything like the connecting story of 
his life, but no Life of Balzac exists anywhere. Books have been 
written about Balzac, but they are for the most part poor pieces of 
bookmaking. Werdet, who was his publisher for a few years, 
has written a mournful mass of grandiloquence about the 
troubles he had to encounter at the hands of Balzac, 
who seems to have pushed to a fatal extreme the right 
which an author has to borrow of his publisher. Lamartine, 
who might have been supposed capable of something better, wrote 
@ memoir or study of Balzac which consists of some feeble 
reminiscences of meetings with Balzac in society, extracts from 
the previously published letters of Balzac to his sister, and a lone 
analysis of Zugénie Grandet. M. Gozlan published two books 
about Balzac—one called Balzac chez lui and the other Balzac en 
pantouflee—which are supposed to describe the novelist in the 
intimacy of private life, but which are mere collections of the 
silliest and most vapid gossip. Balzac also was in the habit of 
carrying a grand cane with a handle studded with precious stones, 
and in a fanciful connexion with this cane Mme. Emile de 
Girardin wrote a story of dull impropriety called La canne de 
M. de Balzac, Finally, a M. Baschet, a Belgian, wrote a Memoir 
of Balzae which is, if possible, more empty than the French 
accounts of him. The searcher for a Life of Balzac is like a 
traveller who is forced to pass from one piece of shifting mud 
to another. It may, however, be said in justice to all these 
biographers, that there never perhaps was a man of eminence of 
whose life there was so little distinct and interesting to record. 
The most sensible—perhaps, the only sensible—passage in M. 
Gozlan’s two works is that in which he confesses that, with the 
most burning desire to say something about Balzac, he finds he 
has nothing to say. The correspondence now published has at 
least the merit that it allows us to see Balzac as he was, so far as 
any letter-writer really reveals himself to his correspondents. Ifa 
few connecting links are eapeeee, it is possible to piece together 
from these letters something like the story of his life. To do this 
adequately would require a considerable space ; but a short sketch 
may convey some notion of what Balzac was, with his greatness 
= his littleness, his many faults and his few, but sterling, 
virtues. 

Balzac was born at Tours in 1799 on the 21st of May, which, 
being the feast of St. Honorius, suggested Honoré as his 
Christian name. His father, an advocate, had recently married, at 
the age of fifty, a young lady the daughter of one of his colleagues ; 


but as he had not contemplated marriage, he had invested most of 
his money in a tontine, and he spent his married life chiefly in 
endeavours to live as long as possible, with the dazzling hope of a 
fortune always before him if he could but manage to survive his 
associates. So successful were his efforts that he lived to be 
eighty-three, and did not die until 1829, when Balzac was thirty. 
His wife possessed some fortune, but it was lost through bad in- 
vestments, so that Balzac, although brought up in comfort, had 
nothing to inherit. He passed through school and college without 
distinction; but his sister Laura, two years his junior, who was his 
intimate friend through life, records his passionate fondness for 
reading every kind of literature except school lessons, and his early 
aptitude for inventing plots and scenes. After his time at college 
was over, his father had an excellent opportunity of establishing 
him with a notary, but Balzac boldly declared that he would be 
nothing except a writer. The family discussion consequent on 
this announcement was ended by his being | prs mes to live alone 
in an attic with just enough money allowed him to support life, 
in order that he might have a practical experience of the miseries 
which unknown authors undergo. The first letters in the col- 
lection now published are dated from this attic, and describe the 
ferocious energy with which he devoured books and tried to write 
them. The pecuniary struggles which he had to undergo are also 
depicted, as weli as the strange whims by which their burden was 
augmented. He had to live on five pounds a month and to sit 
without a fire; but he took into his head to hire a man servant, to 
buy a piano, and to plan a hydraulic apparatus for the incom- 
mensurate purpose of making his coffee. From this state of 
penury and aspiration he was relieved by permission to return 
to his father’s house; and in order to secure an independent 
income, he began to sell himself to the very small booksellers who 
would purchase tales hastily written by an unknown author. A 
friend who wished to give him an opening in another direction 
furnished him with funds, which he employed in commencing a 
reprint of French classical authors in single volumes at low prices. 

But he knew nothing of the book trade, and the money furnished 

him was soon gone. More money was found to give him a fresh 
start, and he set up first as a printer and then as a typefounder, 

but was quickly brought to the verge of bankruptcy, from which 

he was only saved by an advance from his mother of 2,000/, This 

was the beginning of those famous debts which form the constant 

theme of his correspondence in after years. Gradually his stories 

became better known and better worth reading; but it was not 
until the publication of the Peau de Chagrin in 1831 that he had 

any great success. This book may be said to mark an epoch in 

his life; for it not only convinced competent critics that France 

had a new writer of great original power, but it indicated that he 

was already under the influence of the idea which ever afterwards 

possessed him, that his novels were all parts of a great whole, and 

that it was his mission to paint on an enormous scale the full 

extent of human life as it existed in France in his day. “The 

public,” he writes to Charles de Bernard in August 1831, “ will 

recognize, I hope, how immense and how new is the undertaking 

in which I may fail, but which I shall try to carry out.” The 

notion that the Comédie humaine was his true subject had taken 

hold of him, and never afterwards quitted him. 

His sister, while he was still living in his attic, had married 
M. Survillé, an engineer, but she remained his closest and most 
intimate friend. Tis letters to her are uniformly written in a 
vein of frank and confiding affection. With his mother his 
relations were less happy, for, as he expresses it, she was 
one of those women who put thorns among the roses of 
life; and, after his father’s death, she was mainly dependent 
on an annuity which Balzac engaged to pay her, but for the instal- 
ments of which she was often obliged to wait, receiving instead a 
statement of the enormous energy with which he was working and 
of his present condition of utter impecuniosity. These financial 
statements form a wearisome part of his correspondence. He had 
a love of calculation, and he was delighted with the task of making 
imaginary balance-sheets based on the profits he was sure to make. 
He worked desperately hard, and wrote many of his best works in 
the years which immediately followed the publication of the 
Peau de Chagrin. Eugénie Grandet, the Médecin de Campagne, 
and Pere Goriot all belong to this period, and he had generally 
two or three tales in hand at once. It may be assumed that the 
strain thus 7 on his energies was greater than he would have had 
to endure if he had written his tales successively. But, in order 
to raise money, he was perpetually dealing with new publishers, 
and his conception of a publisher was always that of a person who 
would lend him money on the strength of something he was going 
to write. Quarrels with publishers occupy almost as large a 
of his letters as statements of his actual and possible finances ; 
and quarrels with publishers, though matters of the greatest import- 
ance to authors, are not amusing for outsiders to read of. He was 
by this time a lion in Paris society ; but of Paris and of society, of 
what was going on in France, of literature or politics, or of the 
thoughts and deeds of other people, Balzac never wrote. He was 
entirely taken up with his own troubles and his own writings; and 
he had in his troubles the consolation, which to an author is per- 
haps the greatest possible, of an undaunted belief in his genius and 
in the merits of his writing. It seemed scarcely credible to 
him that any human being should be able to write such books as he 
wrote, and every new novel he wrote was destined to s s all 
that had gone before. Perhaps the tale which is generally con- 


* Correspondance de H. de Balzac, 1819-1850. Paris: Lévy. 1877. 
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de Campagne is meant to attain the simple grandeur of the Gospel, 


to surpass the Vicar of Wakefield, and to show in action the | 


Imitatio Christi ; and another that Lous Lambert, which was a 
sort of poetical autobiography, was a pendant to Fwust and 
Manfred, His isolation, however, and his absorption in his own 


affairs saved him from everything like jealousy or depreciation of | 


his contemporaries. There was an utter absence of ill-nature in 
Balzac, and an utter absence of literary meanness. To pour out 


his heart to his friends, to get into debt, to gratify his whims, to | 
work all night with the fatal aid of black coffee, and to follow | 


with affectionate admiration the workings of his own mind, amply 
sufficed to fill up his life, and provide him with the strange sort 
of happy misery in which he found his supreme delight. 

In 1835 begin his letters to the Countess Rzewuska, whom 
he had met and loved in 1833. The earlier letters to her were 
lost in a fire, and, when the correspondence now — begins, 
she was married, and was the Countess Hanska. er husband died 
about the end of 1842, and, after a long probation, and the conquest 
of many obstacles and some natural apprehensions, she rewarded the 
fidelity of her adorer, and became Balzac’s wife in 1850, shortly 
before his death. The letters to this lady fill a large space in the 
volumes now published, and form the most interesting part of 
their contents. Balzac wrote his very best to the woman he 
loved; told her everything he planned, suffered, and thought; gave 
her a record of his life and feelings,and never wearied in express- 
ing the devout worship with which he regarded her. Most readers 
will feel that it is somewhat hard work getting through them, for 
there is a terrible monotony in the subjects on which Balzac 
writes, and letters ten or twenty pages long about a man’s feelings, 
debts, and half-finished novels are dull reading. But at any rate 


they tell us all that there is to be told about Balzac. He worked | 


enormously ; and on one occasion he tells his Countess that he had 
then been twenty-five days without sleep. He also made much 
money ; for in one year we tind him putting down his gains at 
6,000/. ; but his debts increised the more money he made, as he 


was always gratifying some caprice. He was quite aware that he | 


never showed a grain of common sense, and rather prided himself 
on it. In 1838, for example, he started off to Sardinia in search 
of the refuse of some 6ld Roman lead mines, by which he was to 
make a sudden fortune. In order to carry out this brilliant scheme, 
he had to surmount what at tirst seemed an insuperable difficulty. 
He had to raise twenty pounds in cash for his journey money. Yet a 
little later on inthe same year we tind him buying a house at Ville 
d’Avray, and writing that its possession gave him a beauti‘ul view, 
fresh air, of which he tells Mme. Hanska he needs an enormous 
uantity, freedom from the task of having to serve in the National 
uard, and 1,800/. more debts. Of course he is going to work as no 
one ever worked before, now that he has the solitude he desires. 
But a new position gave him new wants. His garden had the 
drawback of having nothing whatever in it; but it was not for a 
great man like Baizac to wait for trees to grow. So he informs 
his lady-love that everything can be got in Paris, and that he is 
going to buy magnolias twenty years old, limes sixteen years old, 
some big poplars, and vines with the grapes on ready for picking. 
‘Unfortunately his villa plunged him into expenses of a more sober 
and humble kind ; for nv sooner was it finished than it tumbled 
down, as the architect, who must haye been a man after Balzac’s 
own heart, had forgotten to put any foundations. While she 
was a married woman Mme. Hanska was too honourable and 
prudent to respond to his raptures, and he complains of 
the coldness of her letters, and even of her laughing a 
little at his warmth. When she was free he went to 
Russia to see her, and thenceforward had no reason for 
restraining his sentiments, or even doubting that they were re- 
turned. He had, it is true, while the existence of M. Hanska 
seemed to debar him from ail hopes of happiness, been sometimes 
tempted to think that his best mode of extricating himself from 
his debts was by a businesslike marriage. Thus we tind him on 
one occasion writing to a lady correspondent that, if she could find 
him a lady-like, good-looking woman of thirty years of age, with 
twelve or sixteen thousand pounds, he would marry her, enormous 
as would be the sacritice he should be making; and in another 
moment of depression he wrote to the same lady that he would 
accept a young woman of twenty-two who had the qualifications 
of being ambitious and witty, fit for any fortunes, whether she 
might be called on to preside over an embassy or keep house in a 
villa; and this gifted being would be received by him at the very 
modest figure of 8,000/., or even 4,000/., provided her dowry was 
applied exclusively to paying his debts. But after he once saw a 
ce of obtaining his Countess he never wavered; and if ever 
there was a devoted lover after the French type (he tells her he 
has been crying like a child while he has bev. calling to memory 
her little looks and ways), Balzac may claim to have been the man. 
In his wildest exaggerations he was sincere ; and his truthfulness is 
no more to be doubted when he tells her that she is the divine guide 
of his life than when he intorms her that the century has produced 
four really great ae Cuvier, O'Connell, and himself. 
It was in 1846 that Countess Hanska finally permitted 
Balzac to consider himself engaged to her. But, if he had not 
himself incidentally, in a letter written some time afterwards, fixed 
the date, it would have been difficult to have deciphered it from 
the correspondence. Much before that time we find him recalling 
to her recollection how difficult they had found it to part when 
they met; ten times had they walked from the sofa to the door, 
and ten times back from the door to the sofa, before the bitter word 
of farewell could be spoken. He had travelled with her on the 


| Rhone, and stayed with her at Naples, and he reminds her 
how blissfully the moments once flew on a steamer when they 
got up in the early dawn, and forgot the illnesses from which they 
were respectively suffering in the transports of sweet companion- 
ship. Nor did the fact of their engagement seem to do much 
towards promoting their marriage. The lady shrank from the 
| difficulties and risks to which her marriage would expose her. She 
| hada young daughter, and it was not until the fate of this 
daughter was happily fixed by an early marriage that she could 
possibly feel herself eg Her people were in a very considerable 
position in Russia, and by no means approved of her making what, 
in a worldly point of view, was an imprudent second marriage. 
But the greatest of all obstacles was that of Balzac’s own cha- 
racter and circumstances. A nervous, egotistical, overworked 
novelist, crippled with debts, and with no more notion of money 
than a baby has, may be charming as a friend or an adorer, but 
is rather terrifying as a husband. Jalzac’s health, too, was 
gradually breaking down under the pressure of work, anxiety, 
night hours, and coffee ; and the lady coonll became a constant 
sutlerer, and was a victim to rheumatic gout. Balzac was in Paris 
during the February Revolution of 1848 ; and it is related that he 
formed part of the mob which entered the Tuileries, and was 
very much interested in some of the furniture he found there. 
But there is no reference to the Revolution in his correspondence. 
He always stood apart from the stream of politics and contem- 
porary literature. It is seldom that he wanders into literary 
criticism; but he now and then in his letters gives vent to his 
hearty and fervent admiration for Scott, and he pays a willing 
tribute to the merits of Beyle, Charles de Bernard, and 
Victor Hugo. He was totally free from literary jealousy, and he 
did not even resent his exclusion from the Academy, ac- 
quiescing in the supposition that a man with so many 
debts could not properly be admitted. The concluding years 
of his life were principally spent at the country seat of the 
Countess, where he was on the pleasantest terms with her, her 
daughter, and her son-in-law. Numerous letters to his sister 
describe the fluctuations of his hopes, and his doubts whether, after 
all, his prolonged residence in Russia would end in his quitting the 
family mansion of his friends as the husband of his beloved one. 
At last love triumphed over everything, over the opposition of 
friends, the dictates of prudence, and the warnings of disease. The 
fatal atfection of the heart which soon carried Balzac to his grave 
had already declared itself, and the Countess was so completely 
the prey to gout that her swollen hands had become almost useless 
when she married. Balzac, too, found blindness creeping over him, 
and the married pair had scareely reached Paris when he died, in 
the summer of 1850. Although their prolixity makes them 
wearisome, the letters which conclude these volumes are truly 
pathetic. Romance takes many forms, and it is not often that such 
real romance is offered to the public as in the story of these two old 
lovers, doomed by disease but supported by affection, united only 
to part, but beautified by the rays of genuine feeling, and con- 
vinced that even under such circumstances their marriage was the 
crown and the joy of existence, 


CURTEIS’S RISE OF THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE.* 


M*® CURTEIS is of course not to be held responsible for the 
general proclamation or advertisement as to the uses of the 
series of which his little book forms part. The contributions of 
Messrs, Cox and Sankey, who present themselves in the double 
capacity of editors and authors, may more fairly be judged accord- 
ing to the standard of their prospectus, and criticized either as 
attempts at “a complete picture of an important period of the 
world’s history,” or as short books intended to be “ specially 
valuable to a man who has to master a few books of Herodotus or 
Thucydides, Livy or Tacitus,” and who wants “a short book 
treating his particular period in detail.” The general merits of 
the design of this series we have more than once discussed ; it 
is accordingly unnecessary to say more on the present occasion 
than that its great, though not, we think, insuperable diffi- 
culty lies, to borrow a phrase from another sort of manual, 
in “ first catching your” Bg Mr. Curteis is, we believe, 
known as an_ experien and successful teacher of his- 
tory; and something was therefore to be expected from 
him, even in this preliminary part of his task. That he has 
not found it an altogether easy one may be gathered from the 
variation in the titles by which he seeks to describe the subject 
of his book to his readers. In the list of “ Epochs of Ancient His- 
tory” prefixed to the title- the book is announced as “ The 
Macedonian Empire: its Rise and Culmination to the Death of 
Alexander the Great.” On the title-page proper the su iption 
stands, at once more briefly and more vaguely, as “ Rise of the 
Macedonian Empire.” On the opening page of the text the title 
assumes the still shorter and vaguer form of “The Macedonian 
Empire.” 

ow, in whatever way we may be pleased to define an “ epoch,” 
it certainly means a time at which something stops and at which 
something else begins. It is not a mere section of history marked off 
by dates, more or less arbitrarily chosen ; were it such, there would 
indeed be no end to Messrs. Cox and Sankey's series, and the’ 
might deal with ancient history as Juliet proposed to deal with 


* Rise of the Macedonian Empire. By Arthur M. Curteis. (Epochs of 
Ancient History Series.) : Longmans & Co. 1877. 
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the dead Romeo, and “cut it out in little” books innumerable. 
The something beginning in the present instance is of course the 
Macedonian Empire. But the Macedonian Empire as established 
‘by Philip was a wholly different thing from the Macedonian Em- 
pire as formed by the conquests of Alexander. Doubtless there 
is a most intimate connexion between the deeds of father and son, 
and an unbroken continuity in their ideas; but the operations of 
Philip, directly at all events, addressed themselves to a different 
end irom that compassed by his successor; and, if ever an 

one man began an epoch, it was Alexander himself. Of bo 

Philip and Alexander it may be said, as Mr. Curteis well says of 
the former, that they were “great beyond question, if greatness 
consists in having grand and definite aims, and in successfully 
adapting means to ends.” In short, the Macedonian Empire 
“rose” under Philip, and not only culminated, but entirely changed 
its character, under his successor. It therefore seems to us that 
the rise of the Macedonian Empire would have furnished an 


‘appropriate and sufficiently ample theme for a single “ epoch” of 


‘this series; and the Macedonian conquest of Asia for another. 
The former (which would have admirably suited the secondary 
purpose of the series) might have properly included a fuller survey 
of the ——— history of Macedon hen Mr. Curteis’s limits have 
allowed him to give; in the latter, room might have been found 
for some exposition of the more immediate effects of the great con- 
quest—which it might be very convenient for some ‘ men” to have 
before them in definite shape, even though there is no great classical 
writer to be “ mastered ” in whole or in _ with reference to the 
period in question. As it is, we fear that Mr. Curteis has attempted 
to put too much into his “ epoch”; and to this cause we should be 
inclined chiefly to attribute the inequality which seems to us per- 
ceptible in his execution of his task. His special merits seem 
to lie in the direction of military history; and his narrative 
of the campaigns of Alexander accordingly strikes us as in every 

t part of his little book. "The whole of it, however, 
commends itself by a tone of moderation and fairness which 
specially becomes a work of its design and dimensions. The 
characters of Philip and of Alexander are sketched with 
candour and temperateness, though there may be some exaggera- 
tion in describing the former as not only “the boldest rider and 
swimmer,” but as “the best educated man of the world” of his 
“ time,” as well as of his “country.” The effect upon Alexander 
of his career could not be better summed up than in the words 
that he “resembled Napoleon and many another great man in the 
fact that extraordinary success spoiled a really great character.” 
Mr. Curteis would, however, perhaps have done well—unless, 
indeed, as there is some reason to conclude, the application of 
historical parallels is one of the “ principles” of the series—to 
reserve the use of this method of illustration for occasions 
when it could be applied with the aptness of the instance cited. 
The comparison of the marriage of Amyntas II. to that of 
Henry V. really recalls in more senses than one the famous parallel 
of Macedon and Monmouth ; for the Lynceste were a native clan, 
not a foreign Power. To the comparison between Philip at 
Thebes and Peter the Great in Holland no such exception can be 
taken; but, with all respect for Mr. Curteis’s opinions on the 
Eastern question, we demur to the conjectural seasoning of the 
following, in reference to the effects exercised by the sack of 
Olynthus :— 

It was not so much that Philip became at once lord of an Empire reaching 

from the Chersonese to Thermopylai, dominating men’s imaginations as 
Russia dominates them now ; but that it suddenly changed, as it were, the 
balance of men’s minds (as Russia’s conquest of Constantinople might 
change it now), blinded their eyes, disturbed their judgment, and turned 
even honourable politicians into timid, if not corrupt, worshippers of the 
rising sun. 
Sufficient, we should say, for an are the impulses and the 
phobias thereof. In general, while we observe in Mr. Curteis a 
praiseworthy absence of paradox, we cannot commend him as 
always eschewing commonplace. “ It is,” no doubt, “a phenome- 
non often seen in political history, that the substitution of one 
strong will for a hundred conflicting wills is a slow process, subject 
to ebb and flow, and often desperately opposed by those who have 
a personal interest in a time of license”; but the illustrations of the 
phenomenon which follow would have admitted of its being stated 
in fewer words. As a rule, however, Mr. Curteis is both concise 
and clear; and there is only one passage in his book of which it is 
necessary to guess the meaning :— 

Nothing less than a city (such as villa 
more than a city (such as a pation), seem 
mind. 

He has one other sentence the idea of which strikes us as oddly 
put; but Mr. Curteis was here perhaps uncunsciously seeking to 
vindicate the general design of his k,as to which we have 
already indicated our opinion. The fourth century B.c., he 
says, 

was marked by two struggles which severally admit of comparison in any 
single point except in the greatness of their re-ults and in the fact that the 
one was made possible by the successful result of the other— 

a fact in which we fail to recognize any basis for a comparison 
between them, though it may prove that in one sense (though not 
in that corresponding to our conception of an epoch) the two 

les are parts of a single whole. 

The “mission” of Macedon, afterwards revealed to Iso- 
erates (of whose conscientiously meant but unmistakable 
services to the designs of Philip we observe no notice in Mr. 
Curteis’s volume), was very darkly indeed before the eyes of her 


communities), and nothing 
to satisfy the average Greek 


earlier kings. Yet nothing can be more interesting than an inquiry, 
however summary, into the beginnings of that connexion between 
Macedon and Hellas which the labours of Philip were destined at 
last to develop into the establishment of the supremacy of the 
former. Mr. Curteis, while justly deeming an outline of the his- 
tory of the Macedonian Kingdom essential to a sketch of the rise 
of the Macedonian Empire, has been obliged to compress the 
former within the very narrowest limits. He begins with a brief 
chapter on Macedonian geography, partly founded on Curtius, and 
passes very rapidly over the question of the —_— ethnological 
relations between edonians and Greeks. We are certainly not 
among those who regard the question of descent as one of para- 
mount importance in the history of any people; for a nation is 
often not formed as such till it has lost much, if not all, of the con- 
sciousness of its ethnological origin. When an ingenious French 
writer, intent upon taking a literary revenge for Sedan, casts in 
the teeth of the Prussians the taunt that they, the founders of 
German unity, are more than half of them the descendants of Slav 
forefathers, we think the impeachment may be disowned without 
any violent pang of sensitiveness. At the same time it is curious 
to observe how ionately even modern historians discuss the 
preliminary question as to the relations by descent of Macedonians 
and Hellenes. Ottfried Miiller, for instance, filied as he was with 
enthusiastic admiration of the Hellenic genius, in whose capacity 
for self-development he recognized the source of its greatness, was 
eager to demonstrate the Macedonians to have been no Greeks, 
Niebuhr, who accepted Miiller’s views on this head, was similarly 
inclined, from his melancholy way of regarding the catastrophes of 
history, to see in the Macedonian victory a victory of the base over 
the noble, of barbarism over culture. Drumann, on the other hand, 
who looked upon the “ centrifugal ” tendencies of the Greeks with 
something of the sternness of Mr. Cox, and who regretted that 
they did not from the first adopt the drastic remedy of a strong 
monarchy, which Mr. Mahaffy has lately been good enough to 
recommend to their successors, took much comfort in the 
mythological indications of kinship between the Macedonians and 
the Hellenic family. Unfortunately, the mythology of the 
Macedonians as it has come down to us is not easily separable from 
the pedantic devices of the Alexandrine scltolars ; and Mr. Curteis 
is probably well advised in confining his references to the tradition 
handed down by Herodotus, which obviously had a genuinely 
national origin. What knowledge we possess of the early religious 
system of the Macedonians points upon the whole in the direction 
of a closer kinship than would ever have been admitted by 
Demosthenes ; the still scantier evidence of e bas the same 
bearing; and in political life the Macedonian kingship is essenti- 
ally the kingship of the Greeks in the Heroic age. Of the political 
institutions of the Macedonians Mr, Curteis might perhaps have 
found room for a brief connected notice; if we do not mistake, he 
on several occasions mentions the “ Companions” witht explicitly 
describing their position in the political and social s)-.em of the 
monarchy, 

Among the Macedonian kings who ed th: father of 
Phili IL, Mr. Curteis properly notices only those wh«-e reigns are 
signalized by important stages in the historical prugress of the 
rising kingdom. The history of Macedonia as a State may be said 
to begin with the foundation, under whatever circumstances it 
took place, of Auge, by which the Emathian plain became Mace- 
donia. The second si is marked by the subjection, under 
Amyntas I., of Pieria and Bottiwa, and by the establishment of 
the capital at Pydna by his son, Alexander Philhellen. Thus 
Macedonia entered, or re-entered, into relations with the Greeks ; 
and the invasion of Xerxes helped to extend the kingdom which 
was to overthrow the Empire of his descendants. The conflicts 
with Athens began almost as soon as Macedonia had become a 
maritime State, under the reign of the Greek-loving King’s 
illegitimate successor. The policy of Perdiccas was continued by 
Archelaus, whose foundation of Pella marks the third and last 
stage in the previous history, if we may so call it, of the Macedo- 
nian kingdom, and who gave evidence so unmistakable of his desire 
to be reckoned a Greek anda friend of Greeks, though still only 
such in partibus. 

With the death of Archelaus begins a more complicated period 
of Macedonian history, which is well sketched by Mr. Curteis. He 
shows how miserably Sparta misunderstood or ran counter to her 
duty as the primary power of Hellas, in co-operating with 
Amyntas II. in the break-up of the Olynthian syneecism. He shows 
how nearly the future of Greece and the future of Macedonia were 
alike altered by the ambition of the tyrants of Phere ; in fact, this 
ambition ultimately led to a tempo Macedonian advance, 
which brought Macedonia and Thebes into direct conflict, and was 
thus the cause of the youthful Philip’s removal as a hostage to the 
city where he was to learn the secrets of military greatness. On 
this part of his subject Mr. Curteis evidently dwells with special 
predilection ; and his account of the Macedonian phalanx is re- 
markable for its clearness. Few tactical innovations—for the 
Macedonian phalanx was an improvement upon the Theban—have 
proved of so long an endurance; for the success of Philip's appli- 
cation of the principle of Epaminondas “ is seen in the fact that 
the Macedonian formation remained in vogue as the fighting 
system of the world, until superseded by the Roman legion”; 
and no event in military history is of more signal importance than 
that of the collision of the two systems, and the final victory of 
the Roman at Pydna. 

Mr. Curteis’s account of the long but perfectly consistent, and, 
to a student of ordinary intelligence, perfectly perspicuous process, 
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by which Philip made himself master of the destinies of Hellas 
would be as interesting as his subsequent narrative of the con- 
quests of Alexander, were it not unduly limited by the plan of his 
book. The author is unable to say enough of the conditions of 
the struggle to invest it with all the interest it possesses; and 
the reader who wishes to understand its different phases, more 
especially in the conduct of Athens, will after all have to turn to 
other sources in order to supplement the present narrative. Indeed, 
Mr. Curteis on one occasion, when speaking of the naval reform 
instituted by Demosthenes, remarks that its details belong to 
Athenian rather than to Macedonian history; but it might have easily 
been explained in as many lines as are devoted to writing about it. 
These are just the things which both teachers and learners justly 
expect to find in handbooks, and which a scholar like Mr. Curteis 
would have no difficulty in providing in a condensed form. It is, 


we think, of more importance that Mr. Curteis has hardly summa- | 


rised with sufficient completeness the whole of the proceedings of 
Philip after Cheronea ; it would have been well to state where he 
placed garrisons, and to what degree accordingly the bases of his 
supremacy resembled those of that held by Sparta after the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

The narrative of Alexander's campaigns is admirably adapted to 
its purpose, and supplies a want which has been long telt—that of a 
lucid but at the same time concise summary of one of the most mo- 
mentous military expeditions which the world has ever known. We 
hope that Mr. Curteis’s sketch may lead teachers of history once more 
to attempt a task which they are too often prone to renounce as if 
in despair, and to carry the studies of their pupils beyond the day 
of Chieronea, instead of allowing them to think, like Isocrates, 
that with it Greek history had come toa close. As for the great 
anabasis of Alexander, we may well agree with Grote that its 
interest is not to be sought in any intention of the conqueror to be 
the diifuser of the civilization which he actually spread. Yet 
although there was here, as elsewhere, a vast discrepancy between 
intention and result, the enterprise of Alexander had that dis- 
tinctive mark of greatness which lies in consciousness of aim. And 
the plan of the book before us, with which from one point of view 
we have been cblized to tind fault, may at least excuse the revival 
of a very natural reflection. Had Philip lived to lead, as he hoped 
to have dune, the Macedonian and Greek hosts into Asia, would he, 
like his son, have sought to convert East and West into one great 
monarchy, of which the members would lose their national identity by 
amalgamation, by transplantation, by intimate mutual intercourse 
—by the various means which Alexander was actually engaged in 
organizing when death cut short*his career? Or would he have 
been satistied with the establishment of a Mediterranean Empire, 
or, at all events, with such a share in the dominion of the East as 
would have been accepted by Alexander before Tyre “ had he been 
Parmenio”? Alexander consciously aimed at the whole; and 
his purpose was to conquer a world, Even in his case ambition 
overlcapt itself; nor were the East and the West made one by 
him; but history tells of no second instance where imagination 
was sv nearly approached by achievement. We wish that, with 
the help of Thiriwall and Grote and Droysen, Mr. Curteis would 
convert the second part of his little book into a work of wider 
dimensions, yet still sufficiently concise to be put into the hands of 
young students; and, after lucidly summarizing, as he has done, 
the course of Alexander's conquests, would indicate, with such 
precision as the subject admits, the general character of their 
more immediate results. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


S a rule, a Blue-book can scarcely be regarded as a literary com- 
position ; nor does that which is now beiore us make any claims 
to such arank. It consists of a series of despatches reporting 
the various incidents of the Arctic Expedition, and it would be 
perhaps unfair to judge them by literary canons of taste. Otherwise 
we might have something to say about such a sentence as the 
following, which, it is only charitable to suppose, may have been 
mangled in the process of printing :— 

Lieut. Peaumont’s attempt with a cart, with the same object in view, his 
able remarks on the citliculties attendant on such a journey over so diffi- 
cult and mountainous a country, which was then deep with snow, the 
thermometer being so low, the probable results so small, 1 consider he 
showed a wise discretion in returning to the ship the following day. 

The ink, one supposes, must have been a little frozen when this 
odd collection of clauses was put together. If, however, literary 
form is necessarily absent from such a publication, and if elegance 
of style is little regarded in particular passages, it must be said, on 
the other side, that few bools of travel are more interesting than 
this collection of the raw materials from which a book might be 
formed. When reading what professes to be an artistic narrative 
of a journey we are often annoyed by the lapse of the author into 
mere diary. We resent the implied insult when a man, professing to 
give us a book, gives us only the crude data on which a real book 
might be founded. In the present case, however, while there is 
no pretension, we can see that there are some compensating advan- 
tages in the less artistic plan. Nothing, as we shall presently see, 
could impress upon us more forcibly the hardships and labours of 
au Arctic expedition than a steady reading of the various journals 
here laid before us. One need Save no remorse when skipping 


* Journals und Proceedings of the Arctic Expedition, 187 Presented 
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pages in a Blue-book, and there isa certain monotony about much 
of the present work which will no doubt prompt occasional leaps. 
But it is worth while to plod steadily through a good many con- 
tinuous pages in order to receive a full impression of the difficulties 
encountered and the courage with which they were met. 

The despatches here brought together consist of general reports 
from Sir George Nares and his chief subordinates, followed by the 
detailed journals of the various expeditions, and illustrated by a 
great number of charts and panoramic sketches of the scenery. 
The main outlines of the whole adventure are sufficiently famili 
to our readers. After reaching a high latitude in the autumn of 
1875, and passing a long winter of extraordinary cold, the main 
exploring parties were sent out in the spring of 1876. Two of 
these started from Sir G. Nares’s ship, the Alert—one of them, 
under Commander Markham, making due North across the open 
sea of ice to which Smith's Sound unfortunately leads; whilst 
| the other, under Lieutenant Aldrich, followed the coast-line of 

“ Grant Land” to the West. During the same period Lieutenant 

Beaumont, of the Discovery, followed the Northern coast of Green- 
_ land in an easterly direction. Each of these parties made efforts 
which were pushed to the furthest limits of prudence. They all 
returned completely crippled by scurvy, and could not have returned 
at all without the help of the comrades left at the ships. Three 
lives were sacrificed in the struggle, and the party which aimed 
at the North Pole made a very insignificant advance towards their 
goal. They reached a point seventy-three miles due North from 
the ship, and were still at a distance of 399} miles from the Pole. 
In order to obtain complete success, they would have had therefore 
to travel eleven miles in addition to every two which they actually 
succeeded in covering. It is to be observed that, in order to 
advance a mile to the North, they had, on an average, to march 
nearly four miles. It must therefore be admitted that the ex- 
pedition was in some sense a failure; or, at least, that the 
travellers succeeded only in demonstrating that a successful 
journey to the Pole is out of the question by this route, unless, 
indeed, some greatly improved method of travelling could be in- 
vented. 

As there is necessarily a great similarity in the adventures of 
the various parties, it will be sufficient if we try to give some 
account of that which made the direct advance to the North. 
This party, after leaving its supports, consisted of fifteen men, 
under Commander Markham and Lieutenant Parr, who had to 
drag three sledges. The weight at starting was very considerable, 
owing partly to the fact that two boats were taken on the sledges, 
in case of the ice breaking up before the return of the party to the 
coast. One of these boats had to be abandoned before they had 
reached any considerable distance, and the other at about the same 
point upon the return journey. - The gain thus made in weight was. 
unfortunately soon made up by the necessity of placing sick men 
on the sledges. It was thus necessary that each sledge should be 
dragged separately by the united crews. They had then to make 
return journeys in order to bring up the others ; and thus, during 
great part of the journey, five trips of a mile had to be made in 
order to accomplish an advance of one mile. The nature of the 
ground (if it is to be so called) was such as to make the progress 
excessively tuilsome. The surfaces of the floes were covered with 
hummocks of ice, sometimes lying in ranges, and more frequently 
| separated by snow-filled depressions, scored into deep ridges by the 
wind, and thus resembling a frozen sea. Between the floes, again, 
were chaotic collections of the débris of pack-ice, frozen together by 
the winter into “ a rugged mass of angular blocks of various heights 
up to forty or fifty feet.” Through this labyrinth ran the frozen 
snow-ridges, called “ sastrugi,” which sometimes facilitate Arctic 
travelling by their comparatively smooth tops. As, however, they 
ran transversely to the direction followed, they formed so man 
ridges to be crossed at right angles. To force a way through suc 
obstacles with heavily laden sledges, after having to cut a passage 
with pickaxes, obviously involved terrible labour, even if we leave out 
of account a temperature of cruel severity. Commander Markham 
says that, even if no boats were taken and only the most lightly 
equipped sledges, and if perfect health could be preserved, he does 
not believe that a party could advance many miles further, cer- 
tainly not a degree of latitude. He speaks with authority, and, as 
far as we can judge, with good reason; and it is certainly difficult 
to say that any advantage would be gained by obtaining a report 
of a greater extent of similar ice formations. 

Commander Markham left the ship on the 3rd of April, and on 
the 1oth separated from the Western party to strike due North 
across the frozen ocean. ‘he men were in good spirits; the snow- 
blindness which afflicted their leaders soon passed off; and, except 
the intense cold, the deep snow, and the generally hopeless nature 
of the obstacles to be encountered, there was not much to complain 
of. On the 14th, however, an ominous symptom appeared, though 
its significance was not understood. One of the men coniplained 
of pain in his knees and ancles—a fact not very surprising at the 
beginning of a period of severe exertion after a winter's compulsory 
repose. He did not improve, however, and on the 16th had to be 
carried on a sledge. Frost-bites were common, and we find the 
entry “ Too cold to write.” Still the men were working well, and 
their commander was only afraid that they would over-exert 
| themselves. On the 17th, however, another man had to be inva- 
| lided; and on the 19th it was resolved to abandon one of the boats, 
| The loss of two men out of fifteen, and the addition of their weight 
| to the sledges, was sufficiently serious; but others soon began to 
_ show symptoms of weakness. Sometimes the invalids could craw] 
, instead of being carried; but more disjuieting symptoms gradually 
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developed themselves. “ It is impossible,” says Commodore Mark- 
ham, on the 25th, “to conceive anything more disagreeable than 
sick men, either in the tent or on the march, especially when they 


are helpless, persist in groaning all night, and in being querulous 


and fretful.” However, sailors, as he adds, make good nurses, 
which is some consolation. Still the monotony of travel, 
when broken only by such incidents as frost-bites and the groans 
of scorbutic patients, must be wearing to the spirits. Thick 
weather occasionally made a day's halt necessary ; but the rest did 
little good to the men. On the 1st of May came a bright morning, 
but we also find the first distinct intimation that the troublesome 
symptoms were due to scurvy. The travellers resisted the unwel- 
come belief as long as possible, and if they had recognized the 
nature of the complaint earlier the knowledge would have done no 

. By the 3rd of May we are told that all five patients—that 
is, a third of the working strength—were “ utterly helpless and, 
therefore, useless.” The rest of the crews were “ much done up,” 
the extra work caused by the illness of their comrades naturally 
telling upon them. No improvement took place in the sick, nor in the 
surrounding circumstances. It was not, however, till the 9th of 
May that the conclusion was fairly admitted that the illness was 
really scurvy, and scurvy “in no mild form.” A small quantity of 
the little lime-juice taken was then served out; but there 
were only two bottles to each sledge. On the 1oth, Com- 
mander Markham decided that it was useless to persevere 
further. It was the fortieth day from the ship, and only 
thirty-one days’ provisions were left. Indeed, the only criti- 
cism likely to be wade upon his decision would be that it might 
have been reached sooner. A few observations were made on 
the 11th; and on the 12th the final ceremonies were performed. 
A bottle of whisky provided by the Dean of Dundee was drunk; 
the Union Jack was unfurled; songs were sung; a hare, solemnly 
preserved for the occasion, was eaten; a cigar was issued to each 
man; and “all,” we are assured, “seemed happy, cheerful, and 
contented.” We can only honour their courage. 

The retreat resembled the advance, except that the growing 
weakness of the party intensified the difficulties, and increased the 
strain upon the spirits and energy of those who were not yet in- 
valided. Gradually it became evident that the last boat would have 
to be abandoned, in spite of the risk of the ice breaking up betore 
the shore could be reached. Symptoms of a movement were soon 
observed, and cracks had opened in the ice. Two more invalids col- 
lapsed, however, on the 27th, and the boat, with all stores that could 
possibly bespared, was finally deserted. “ On the 31st,” it is said, “we 
are a perfect band of cripples.” It was difficult to tind the old route. 
Snow fell, the wind blew, and the sledges broke through the ice, 
threatening to immerse the invalids. At last it was determined 
that Lieutenant Parr should make a forced march to the ship, 
then nearly forty miles distant, in search of help. He started on 
the 7th of June, and on the next day one of the invalids died. 
Service was performed, and Commander Markham hopes that he 
“may be acquitted of having performed the last rites with indecent 
haste.” We do not think that the charge will be brought very seri- 
ously. His duties to the living were, as he truly says, of paramount 
ee and poor George Porter sleeps his last sleep under a 
rude cross made of a boat's oar and a spare sledge batten, as well 
as if he had the best of marble monuments from a London 
cemetery, At last, on the 9th of June, the relief party appeared, 
bringing notice of a larger party following. 1t was not too 
soon, for the whole of the explorers were atllicted with scurvy, 
and some were in a very precarious position. On the 13th they 
reached the ship supported by their comrades, three of the 
original fifteen being still able to help in dragging the sledges, 
whilst the remaining eleven were carried by the relief party. 

A similar story is told, as we have already noticed, by the two 
other exploring parties. They accomplished greater distances, as 
they kept along the coast instead of having to cross the broken 
floes. ‘The Western party returned without loss of life; but two 
men of the Eastern expedition sank under their labours. We need 
not, however, go into detail as to the various incidents which 
beset these and various subsidiary parties. The general efiect of 
Teading the narratives will naturally be to increase the desire for 
some satisfactory explanation of the outbreak of seurvy which pro- 
duced such melancholy effects. We take it to be sufficiently clear 
that, scurvy or no scurvy, it would have been impossible to advance 
much {further under the given conditions. It therefore cannot be 
said that the disease materially limited the operations of the party. 
It is not the less plain that it caused much suffering, and might 
have given rise to serious disasters if some slight additional 
misfortune had occurred. Each expedition came, we may almost 
say, within a hair's breadth of destruction, owing to an evil which 
had been supposed to be preventable. Without dwelling upon this, 
we need only say that, from the purely literary point of view, 
the scurvy was so far advantageous that it makes these matter-of- 
fact narratives really exciting. All England has lately been in 
suspense about the fate of the poor Welsh miners, and has rejoiced 
at their deliverance. If we could have known a year ago what 
was the condition of the Arctic explorers, we might have been 
equally moved. It is a curious question whether one would prefer 
to be immured for many days in the depths of a coal-mine with 
no light and no food, or to be stowed away in a hole in the snow at 
@ temperature many degrees below zero, with strength decaying 
under a terrible disease, with a limited stock of provisions, and 
with the only line of retreat blocked by the difficulties already 
described, and liable to be made worse at any moment by a change 
of weather. The courage displayed was undoubtedly admirable, 


and, so far as we can judge, the oflicers in command of the parties 
seem to have done all that was possible by skill and forethought, 
On the whole, however, we can fully sympathize with one of them 
who remarks upon his birthday, passed in one of these per- 
formances, that he did not want many returus of that kind of ie. 


LIFE OF FENELON.* 


Yap eecomplished author of the Life of Dossuet, reviewed two 

years ago in our columns, has evidently iound a more con- 
genial task in depicting one of the saintliest characters that ever 
adorned the annals of his own or any other Christian commu- 
nion. Fénelon, indeed, has never been canonized. The powerful 
enemies who conspired to impeach his orthodoxy and embitter his 
life did not scruple to force the hand of Rome in support of their 
calumnious charges, and they would never have allowed the man 
they had branded as a heretic while living to receive from his 
Church the posthumeus honours of a saint. Lut here we may 
truly say that “the cause is ended,” though “ Rome has” not 
“spoken.” The instinctive reverence, alike of the Catholic and 
the Protestant world has recognized in Fénelon one of the rare 
examples of a perfect purity and nobility of soul which are the 
common property and common glory of Christendom. Even those 
who have little appreciation for the graces of an evangelical piety 
as profound as it was unostentatious are compelled to respect the 
lofty spirit of unworldliness of a great ecelesiustic, endowed by 
nature with the richest intellectual and persunal gilts, surrounded 
by the smiles of the French Court in the very heyday of its splen- 
dour, and with every prize of ambition open to him which his 
Church or his country could bestow, but \ho showed by his 
course throughout that he cared for none of these things, so long 
as he could maintain his integrity unstained and fulfil his highest 
ideal of duty, not only to the friends who adored, but to the 
Sovereign who persecuted, and the Church which consented to 
betray him. Norishis stroug common sense, which is not always a 
characteristic of devout minds, and his statesmanlike eapacity—so 
far as he had opportunity for its exercise—less remarkable than his 
integrity. No one, so tu say, was ever more intensely pious or less 
of a pietist. When we add that the prelate whose indiflerence to 
self seems elmost incredible was yet a man of such warm and 
strong atiections as to have inspired alike in his relations, and in the 
friends who came within the sphere of his magical influence, 
and above all in his royal pupil, a passionate attachment which 
years of enforced separation could neither chenge nor diminish, 
we have but indicated the salient points of what our readers will 
perhaps be tempted to dismiss as a beautiful but impossible ideal. 
Let them read the admirable sketch contained in this volume, and 
they will acknowledge that the ideal has become a fact. 

Lorn of a noble family, and giving early promise of genius, 
Fénelon, who had devoted himself from boyhood to the ecclesi- 
astical career, was called at fiiteen, like Bossuet, to preach to an 
admiring audience. His first wish, when a student at St. Sulpice, 
had been to devote himself to missionary work ; but this his uncle, 
the Bishop of Sarlat, would not allow. He was little over thirty 
when France was disturbed by its religious troubles, consequent 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, und the King, by 
Bossuet’s advice, selected Fénelon for a mission to the Huguenots 
of Poitiers and Saintonge. He would only accept the oltice on 
condition that he should be allowed to choose his own colleagues, 
and that the troops should first be withdrawn from those pro- 
vinces: the Mahometan method of conversion by the sword was 
not to his taste. He knew that “in places where the missionaries 
and the troops work side by side, new converts crowd to receive 
Communion,’ but such converts he would not have; they would 
as soon; under similar pressure, “ abjure Christianity and accept 
the Koran.” It is fair to add that the Pope, Innocent X1., had 
publicly expressed his disapproval of the persecuting policy of 
Louis in very similar terms. ‘The Secretary of State, De Seignelay, 
complained of his over-gentleness indealing with the heretics. 
Among other things Iénelon insisted on a “ profuse” distribution 
of New Testaments among them, and he had apparently learnt this 
contidence in Scripture from his old Superior at St.Sulpice; for on 
his appointment shortly afterwards to the tutoiship of the Duke of 
Burgundy, the son of the Dauphin, Tronson wrote to kim that, “ if 
ever the study and meditation of Holy Scriptures were necessary 
to you, now indeed they have become overwhelmingly indispen- 
sable.” At the time of his entering on this important office, at the 
age of thirty-eight, St. Simon gives the jiollowing description of 
him 

This prelate was a tall, thin man, well made, pale, with a large nose, eyes 
whence fire and talent streamed as from a torrent, and a physiognomy the 
like of which I have never seen in any other man, and which, once seen, one 
could never forget. It combined everything, and the greatest contradictions 
produced no want of harmony. It united seriousness and gaiety, gravity 
und courtesy, the man of learning, the Bishop and the grend seigneur ; the 
prevailing characteristics, as in everything about him, being refinement, 
intellect, gracefulness, modesty, and, above all, nob/esse. It was difficult to 
take one’s eyes off him. All his portraits are speaking, and yet none of them 
have caught the exquisite harmony which struck one in the original, or the 
exceeding delicacy of every feature. His manners altogether corresponded 
to his appearance, his perfect case was infectious to others, and his conver- 
sation was stamped with the grace and good taste which are only acquired 
by habitual intercourse with the best society and the great world. He pos- 
sessed a natural eloquence, graceful and finished, and a most insinuating 


* Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. A Biographical Sketch, By the 
Author of “ Lite of Bossuet,” &c. &c. Rivingtons. 1876. 
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noble and appropriate courtesy ; an , clear, agreeable utterance ; a 
derfal oF explaining “the in a lucid, distinct 
manner. Add to all this that he was a man who never sought to seem 
cleverer than those with whom he conversed, who brought himself insensibly 
to their level, putting them at their ease, and enthralling them so that one 
could neither leave him, aor mistrust him, nor help seeking him again. It 
was this rare gift which he possessed to the utmost degree which bound all 
his friends so closely to him all his life, in spite of his disgrace at Court, and 
which led them, when scattered, to gather together to talk of him, regret 
him, long after him, cling more and more to him, like the Jews to Jerusalem, 
and sigh and hope for his return, even as that unhappy race waits and sighs 
after their Messiah. 

Of his pupil, then a child of seven, the same writer says: — 

He was so passionate that he would break the clocks when they struck the 
hour which summoned him to some unwelcome duty, and tly into the 
wildest rage with the rain which hindered some pleasure. Resistance made 
him perfectly furious. I have often been a witness to this in his early 
childhood. Moreover, a strong inclination attracted him to whatever was 
forbidden to body or mind. His satirical power was all the more biting 
that it was clever and pungent, and he seized promptly on the ridiculous 
side of things. All this was sharpened by an elasticity, mental and ae 
which became impetuosity, and which made it impossible for him in early 
days to learn anything without doing two things at once. He gave himself 
up to all that pleased him with violent passion, and with an amount of 

ride and hauteur past description ; he was dangerously quick in penetrating 
th things and people; in seeing the weak side, and in reasoning more 
powerfully and deeply than his masters. But, on the other hand, as soon as 
the storm of passion was over, reason would return and get the upper hand; 
* he would see his faults and acknowledge them, sometimes so regretiully as 
almost to renew the storm. His mind was lively, quick, penetrating, reso- 
lute to meet difficulties ; literally speaking, transcendent in every way. The 
marvel is that in so short a time devotion and grace should have made an 
altogether new being of him, and changed so many redoubtable faults into 
the entirely opposite virtues. 
But Fénelon, who, like many of his order, though childless himself, 
was exceedingly fond of children, proved quite equal to the 
occasion. He had already in a treatise on education, 
his notion of the right method of dealing with them:—‘ Never, 
without the most urgent necessity, be stern or dictatorial . . . 
or you will close their hearts against you, and destroy conscience, 
without which there is no hope of educating them rightly. Make 
them love you, accustom them to be open with you, and not to be 
afraid of letting you see their faults; and to this end be indulgent 
to such as they do not try to conceal.” He had at first no easy 
task with his youthful charge, towards whom he could be stern as 
well as indulgent, when he saw need for it, but he succeeded in so 
completely winning his affections that on the morning after the 
most violent outbreak of temper on the one side and the severest 
rebuke on the other, the boy exclaimed with sobs and tears :— 

“Oh, Monsieur, I am so sorry for what I said yesterday! . . . Ifyou 

tell the King, he will not care for me any more, . . . and what will people 
think if you leave me! I promise, oh, I promise ever so much, that 
you shall not have to complain of me, if only you will promise not 
to go!” 
At another time, after a fit of passion, he would say, “Now I 
shall leave the Duke of Burgundy behind the door, and be only 
little Louis with you.” But we cannot linger on the details of 
this interesting and peacetul period of I’énelon’s life, which our 
readers must be left to study in the biography for themselves. 

Fénelon had at first been on intimate terms with Mme. de 
Maintenon, who constantly sought his spiritual direction ; but in 
the controversy about Quietism, which changed the whole current 
of his life, she turned against him, and carried the King with her. 
Into the theological merits of the question, and the disputed ortho- 
doxy of Mme. Guyon, we cannot enter here. Suffice it to say that 
the leaders of the two great schools of mysticism which have ap- 
peared in the Roman Catholic Church in Germany in the four- 
teenth century and in Spain in the sixteenth, were suspected or 
—— in life, but honoured after their death. Tauler and 

enry Suso, who has since been beatilied, were accused of heresy, 
and have been claimed, not very reasonably, by Protestants as 
pioneers of the Reformation; Eckhart may fairly be said to have 
sown the seeds of that pantheism which reached its efflorescence in 
the wild rhapsodies of Jacob Bohme. In Spain, Louis of Leon and 
St. John ofthe Cross were imprisoned, and St. Theresa, who was 
delated to the Inquisition, narrowly escaped the same fate; yet 
all are now held in reverence in their Church, and the two latter 
are canonized saints. Mme. Guyon, however, differed materially 
from all of these. Whatever may be thought of her orthodoxy—- 
of her sincere piety there can no doubt—she certainly 
much of the visionary about her, and was deficient in judgment 
and good sense. St. Theresa's active life and strong masculine 
features, as represented in all authentic portraits of her, have little 
in common with the character and career of the accomplished lady 
who was so unfortunate as to rouse the angry suspicion of Bossuet, 
and was sacrificed to the stupid bigotry of Louis XIV. But 
Fénelon, though he liked and admired her personally, was not re- 
sponsible for her opinions, and had all along emphatically dis- 

imed any sympathy with Quietism in the sense in which his 
Church condemns it; and his familiarity with mystic theology, as 
Mr. Jervis has observed, eminently qualified him to discriminate 
between what was sound and unsound in her writings. There 
can indeed be no doubt that Mme. Guyon herself, whose faults at 
worst sprang from a mistaken enthusiasm, was harshly and cruelly 
treated, and the injustice shown towards her is aggravated by the no- 
torious profligacy of herchief persecutor, Mgr. de Harlay, Archbishop 
of Paris, of whom Sainte-Beuve observes, that “of belief properly so 
called he had nothing,” while “the more closely his life is looked 
into the greater appears to be the number of his mistresses,” in the 
arms of one of whom he died. But it was not unnatural that 
theologians should distrust her competence as a religious guide. 


Of the strict orthodoxy of Fénelon himself, and of the work on 
which the articles of impeachment were based, the Maximes des 
Saints, none but his personal enemies, among whom it is humi- 
liating to find Bossuet taking the lead, ever affected to doubt. 
Cardinal de Noailles, who was afterwards into their service, 
declared at first to Mme. de Maintenon that there was not “a 
single proposition, or expression, or even a single word, he could 
tind fault with ” in the book, and that the author could not be 
condemned without condemning St. Francis of Salesalso. Fénelon 
himself told the Duke of Beauvilliers that he had not found a single 
theologian at Paris who, after quiet discussion with him, did not 
assent to all his opinions. Least of all did the Pope, Innocent XII., 
doubt him, who stated at the outset to his representative at Rome 
his “entire conviction that M. de Cambrai is beyond all possible 
suspicion.” But there wasa lay Pope in the background who pulled 
the wires. Innocent yielded to the imperious dictation of Louis 
XIV., and Louis was ruled by Mme. de Maintenon, whose mind had 
been poisoned against Fénelon by Bossuet and his allies. He was 
advised by friendly Cardinals “‘to make peace at home, and not let 
the matter be pressed at Rome”; nor can there be any doubt, as 
our author remarks, that if he had chosen to flatter Mme. de Main- 
tenon and comply with her wishes, he would have retained his 
position at Court and his orthodox reputation; but this was not a 
course he could consistently follow. From first to last he was the 
victim of anignoble and scandalous intrigue which has permanently 
tarnished the good name of all concerned, though it has but served 
to add fresh lustre to his own. 

The most discreditable part in the drama was enacted by 
Bossuet, the most humiliating by the Pope. The question at issue, 
it must be remembered, was one of speculative theology pure 
and simple. If there was ever a question which on Ultramontane 

rinciples must fall directly and exclusively within the sphere of 

apal infallibility, a question over which, on any theory short of the 
extremest Erastianism, lay tribunals can claim no jurisdiction, it 
was this. Yet it was virtually decided by the of France 
over the head of the Pope, who was dragooned into giving formal 
etfect ex cathedrd to a dogmatic judgment against which he long 
vainly struggled, and which he had repeatedly declared to be 
unjust. “ Meldensis episcopus est Papa Gallus,” said a Roman 
Cardinal; “sed vult confirmare suas decisiones brachio seculart, 
brachio regio.” And by “the secular arm” the controversy was 
in fact decided. Another Cardinal observed, in reference to the 
female keeper of the King’s conscience, “ Non est ira super iram 
mulieris.” After an examination protracted through sixty- 
four sittings, the book would have been acquitted; but the Pope, 
acting under pressure from the French Court, and in defiance of all 
precedent, submitted it afresh to the judgment of the Cardinals. 
Still it would have escaped censure but that both Pope and . 
Cardinals were terrified by the threatening letters constantly 
received from France. “ It will not do,” they said, “to fire great 
guns at a King”; and the gentle and submissive Fénelon himself 
could not refrain from writing to his emissary at Rome that “a 
censure or prohibition will hardly damage the Holy See with 
Europe generally less than it will me.” At length the con- 
demnatory Brief was issued—the Pope succeeded in substituting 
a Brief for the more solemn sentence of a Bull, but was overruled 
in a final attempt to keep Fénelon’s name out of the document— 
which formally condemned as “ rash, scandalous, ill-sounding, offen-. 
sive to pious ears, pernicious in practice, and respectively erroneous,” 
twenty-three errors in a book which, according to his Holiness’s 
own deliberate judgment, contained none. The triumph of the 
victorious party, headed, one is ashamed to think, by Bossuet, was 
not less indecent than the means by which it had loos procured. 
But that did not prevent Fénelon from submitting at once, as it 
was known that he would do, and himself publishing the con-- 
demnation of his book, which he forbade the faithful of his 
diocese to read ; but, conscious of his own orthodoxy, he “ steadily 
refused to utter one syllable which could be perverted into a 
semblance of retractation.” 

He lived for sixteen years after this, honoured and loved by all 
whose regard was worth having; but he never returned to the 
Court from which the King had banished him, nor did either 
Innocent XII. or his successor Clement XI. venture to show him 
any public favour, though the latter wept on hearing of his death, 
as well for the Church's loss as for his own weak subserviency to 
Louis XIV. in not having carried out his wish to make the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai a Cardinal. But the loss of worldly honour 
and position was no privation to Fénelon. If he regretted his en- 
forced absence from Paris, it was only because it debarred him 
from the society of friends very dear to him, and above all from 
intercourse with his former pupil, whom he loved as a son, and whe 
to the last—for he died before Fénelon—warmly repaid his affec- 
tion. Very touching is the account of their correspondence and 
of their few brief and hurried interviews grudgingly and ungraci- 
ously conceded by the aged King to the importunities of his 

dson. The sketch of the Archbishop's domestic life and habits 
at Cambrai, given in the last two chapters of the biography, and 
copiously illustrated from his letters, is full of interest. ie of 
the leading personages of the day were among his correspondents 
both within and beyord the limits of his own country, as was 
natural, for he was himself the author of many learned works. But 
more is to be learnt of the true mind and character of the man 
from those private and family letters of which his biographer has 
known so well how to make a judicious use:— 
They bring Fénelon so vividly before one ; living his quiet active 
life at Cambrai; surrounded by guests and duties, amid which he finds 
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time to think for every one, from the “little page” Alexis, and his educa- 
tion, upwards ; caring so heartily for country, diocese, cathedral, town, rela- 
tions, friends; dwelling upon the accidents of his niece’s long illness, and 
the details of his nephew’s damaged leg, as though he had no weightier 
cares to occupy his mind, and turning everything to gold by his instinctive 
and natural reference to the Love of God. I am the more disposed to do 
this, as an idea seems to have grown up among some who have spoken or 
written of Fénelon, that during his latter years he dropped into “a state of 

sive Quietism,” whereas really we need only the testimony of his own 
Fite and letters to see how very beautiful and zealously active his last days 
were. If ever any man on the downward course of lite threw himself out of 
himself into the interests of others, their joys and sorrows, or made the deep, 
fervid love of God, which was as the very air he breathed, take living shape 
in act and deed, it was surely Fénelon. 

The great trial of his declining years was the early death of his 
beloved pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, but it did not dry up the 
spring of his affections. He retained to the end that peculiar 
y tan eer for children and power of attracting and influencing 
them which we already have dwelt upon. Thus we find him in 
the last year of his life writing to remind the Duke of Chaulnes 
of his promise to send him “ the dear little ones, when the warm 
weather comes, about Whitsuntide.” They came, and he writes 
to their father, drawing out the different characters of the three 
boys with his accustomed tact and sound sense, and finding many 
+? to commend in each of them. “Iam delighted to have the 

ittle troop with me; they cheer me up, and are not the least inmy 
way.” His last letter, dated just a week before his death, is 
addressed to his favourite nephew, the Marquis, and full of his 
usual tender playfulness, ending with “O que je t’embrasserai, 
mon petit Fanfan!” His illness only lasted a week, but the 
“ petit Fanfan” and his other favourite nephew, the Abbé de Beau- 
mont, arrived two days before the end, to his great joy, and other 
relatives and intimate friends knelt round his dying bed. In the 
early morning of January 7, 1715, he passed away peacefully, at 
the age of sixty-five. The King, who did not survive him many 
months, remarked bitterly on hearing of his death, “Il nous 
manque bien au besoin.” It is noteworthy that the Chapter of 
his cathedral was afraid of offending Louis by having the usual 
funeral oration pronounced over him; while in the French 
Academy, of which he had been a member, no one for the 
same reason dared to mention his Télémaque, though it was then 
ed as the chef-dauvre of modern literature. In 1793 the 
Cathedral of Cambrai was destroyed by the Revolutionary mob 
and Fénelon’s tomb torn up; but the body somehow escaped their 
fury, and is now replaced in the new cathedral, a poor editice, of 
1825. But his noblest monument, as his bio/rapher observes, is 
the veneration and affection felt for his meuory throughout 
Christendom. He had his errors no doubt, aud we may perhaps 
be permitted to regret the strong line he took against the 
Jansenists, as such—though to individual members of the party 
he was ever gentle and forbearing—and his decided attachment to 
the policy of the Jesuits, which even brought him into contidential 
relations with the odious Le Tellier. Lut tuese at most were 
errors of judgment ; they cannot dim the brightness of that single- 
minded fidelity to his highest conception of duty in every relation 
of life, secular or sacred, in which posterity has recognized a claim 
we is almost unique to the blessing pronounced of oid on the pure 
in heart. 


AMSTERDAM AND VENICE. 


HAVARD’S characteristics as a writer must be 


e already known to many readers in England, where his | , Als | 
| had no desire to part with it. 


works are beginning to be translated, and have already had some 
sale in the original French. His speciality appears to be that of 
observing foreign countries and describing them for the benetit of 
French people, who are generally much in need of inforization on 
such subjects, and at the same time creditably grate‘ul for it when 
the writer is not tedious or didactic. M. Havard is an unusually 
favourable specimen of the Frenchman who has lived abroad. He 
interests himself in all he sees, and is quite ready to recognize good 
qualities in other places than Paris; besides which he has a kindly 
good humour, both with regard to the subjects of his discourse 
and the public to whom it is addressed. He sees most things 
that an intelligent man would be likely to see in a strange 
lace ; he has read a good deal, he takes a healthy yeneral interest 
mm mankind and their doings, in manners and custuins, in the pro- 
ducts of all the industries and arts. The prosperity of other 
countries gives him pleasure, for he likes to see labour and intelli- 
nee rewarded even out of France; and their decadence awakens 
in him feelings of sympathy quite unknown to the ili-natured spirit 
which so often calls itself patriotism. M. Havard has lived both 
in Amsterdam and in Venice, and he has evidently a strong 
affection for both 


us. Every city has its own character, and there are very few cities 
of any historical importance in the world which have not a pecu- 
liar attraction for those who know them well. Even London, in 
spite of its vastness, and the rarity of beauty in its buildings, has a 
magical charm for many people. The attractiveness of Paris is 
more generally recognized, and Venice has acquired a poetical 
reputation due to writers and artists who have used it so much, 


laces, feeling the charm of each, the peculiar | 
local charm which he endeavours to explain and communicate to 
/ adapted for the reception of royalty, although built originally 
| simply as a town hall. 


there, and cling to our old illusions as much as possible after seeing 
it. The Venice of our imagination is the Byronic, which impressed 
us so vividly when we were boys, and at a later period we may 
have derived from Mr. Ruskin an exaggerated estimate of the 
merits of Venetian architecture; but we have never had any 
enthusiasm about Amsterdam. What can we see there which is 
not to be seen in Liverpool? Quaint gables probably, and Rem- 
brandt’s house, and Dutch merchants, and canals, and much credit- 
able house-painting and scrubbing and cleanliness; butsurely there 
cannot be any poetry in Amsterdam, surely there cannot be much 
to delight the eye or awaken the imagination. M. Havard thinks 
differently. In his opinion Amsterdam is quite comparable to 
Venice, but in a different style and character. There is not much 
of what we call architecture at Amsterdam; there are no palaces 
except the heavy, though imposing, structure called the Dam, 
and the ecclesiastical edifices are insiguilicant in comparison 
with St. Mark's; still, if there is little architecture, there isa 
great deal of picturesque building, much colour, tine reflections in 
water, and there is also an atmosphere which, if not so light as 
that of Venice, is of the finest possible pictorial quality. 
M. Havard protests against the common idea that the atmosphere 
of Holland is sunless and foggy. M. Vitet spealis of it as being 
“sombre et brumeux, sans transparence ni couleur.” M. Taine 
talks about the “ciel charbonneux d’Amsterdam,” and M. Charles 
Blanc of the “ ciel voilé ” of the Netherlands. Even Londoners, it 
appears, write about “ the fogs of the Hague ”—a criticism which, 
M. Havard seems to think, comes ungracefully from the banks of 
the Thames. The result of his own observation appears to be 
very different from the opinions we have just quoted :— 

Il faut pourtant une bonne fois faire justice de cet étrange préjugé. Non, 

Ja Hollande n’est point un pays brumeux, charbonneux, sumbre, sans 
transparence ni couleur ; ¢’est au contraire un des piys les plus colorés et 
les plus lumineux qui existent. Son ciel, chargé de vapeurs, réfiéchit la 
lumiére avec une intensité excessive. Les nuages qui sillonnent presque 
constamment le ciel projettent sur la campagne leurs ombres lourdes, mais 
transparentes, et divisent ainsi la plaine infinie en grands plans tour a tour 
sombres ou fortement €clairés. Or, comme les couleurs ne valent que par 
le contraste, ces vastes bandes brunes qui rayent |: paysage reduublent la 
coloration des parties en lumitre, et la plaine qui s’étend & perte de vue 
devient, par cette succession de parties claires et obscures, la campagne la 
plus colorée peut-étre qui soit en Cusepe. 
M. Havard likes the country about Amsterdam quite as much as 
the town itself, and here again he differs greatly from a very common 
opinion on the subject. Many people think that Holland must be 
uninteresting because it is flat, and because there isa great deal of 
what is evidently artiticial; but the few foreiguers who 
thoroughly appreciate Holland always affirm that it is one of the 
most interesting countries in the world, and one of the best for 
artistic purposes. The truth is that flat countries have their 
poetry as well as hilly countries, but it is of a dilferent kind. 

We are all much more familiar with the industry of the Dutch 
than with the beauty of their country; we know that they pro- 
tect fields from the sea by dykes, and build as the Venetians did, 
on piles. The work of driving these piles before the aplication of 
steam power must have been excessive. The Dam stands upon 
13,700 piles, which were once a forest of big trees somewhere in 
Sweden or Norway, whilst the big stones about the foundation 
of the palace were brought from a distance also. There is a picture 
which represents the Dam in the Louvre, and M. Havard tells a good 
story of its acquisition. After the painter's death, this picture 
was left along with the rest of his personal estate, and so came 
into the hands of one of his relations who, being a rich man, 
In the time of Louis XVI. 
M. Randon de Boisset tried to obtain the picture for the Freneh 
royal collection, but could not overcome the tenacity of the pro- 
prietor. M. Paillet afterwards went into Holland to buy some 
pictures for the King, and had recourse to an ingenious snare to 
get possession of this one. The owner went frequently on ‘Change, 
so one day he was accosted there by an agent who toid him that a 
foreigner had come to get the picture, and that tue best way to get 
rid of him would be to ask a price so high that nobody would 
think of giving it. The owner thought this a good plan, and said 
the price was 6,000 florins. On this the broker put a piece of gold 
into his hand and said, “The picture is mine, the rest of the 
price will be duly paid.” Engagements made on Change being 
urevocable, the owner of the work had no resource but to give it 
up, and that is how the picture got into the Louvre. 

The Dam became a royal palace in the time oi Louis Bonaparte, 
who first began to form here, and at his palace near the Hague, 
that collection of Dutch pictures which is now one of the chief 
attractions of Amsterdam. It has an additional historical interest 
as the place where Louis Bonaparte abdicated the throne of 
Holland, and since the year 1813 no foreign regiment has ever been 
quartered in its precincts. The Dam appears to have been well 


The interior is exceptionally rich in 
marble, for the walls are covered with it from top to bottom, and 


| M. Havard tells us that it was all brought from Italy. The 


biggest room in the building is the Hall of the Burzhers, which is 
shorter than our London Guildhall, but wider, and very much 
higher, being a hundred feet, whereas our Guildhall is only tifty-tive. 


This enormous room is entirely lined with white marble, which of 
course only increases the effect of size. There is a beivedere on 
the top of the editice, from which all Amsterdam and its egvirons 
can be seen easily, including Zaandam, where M. Havard tells us 
that ten thousand windmills may be counted, and the great North- 
Holland Canal shines on the plain in a long, straight, silvery streak. 


. that we should have thought they had almost used it up. The 

Rey of Amsterdam is less known, and we are much indebted to 
- Havard for making us rather more alive to it. We English 
| mostly believe in Venice with perfect faith until we have gone | 


* Amsterdam et Venise. Par Henri Havard. Paris: Plon. 19876. 
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M. Havard mentions a curious fact in connexion with the limited 
degree of religious toleration formerly extended towards Roman 
Catholics in Holland. They were allowed to have churches or 
chapels ; but only on condition that there was nothing visible out- 
side which might indicate the religious use of the building, coupled 
with another stipulation that Protestant ears should not be 
offended move than Protestant eyes. The consequence is that to 
this day many Roman Catholic churches in Amsterdam have the 
outward appearance of ordinary dwelling-houses in a street, whilst 
they bear names very like inn signs, such as the Perrokeet, the 
Star, the Post-horn, &c. While on this subject M. Havard also tells 
us that a sect of Protestants in Holland, who are descended from the 
French refugees of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, retain 
the use of the French language in their religious services in 
memory of the land from which they originally came, and that 
the language is kept pure by the practice of sending for pastors 
to France and Switzerland. M. Havard makes the curious remark 
that there is hardly a considerable newspaper in Holland which 
does not count an ex-Protestant clergyman and a Jew amongst its 

rincipal contributors. In French there is a distinction between 
Foraclito and Jew. When you want tospeak politely of a Jew you 
call him an Israelite. M. Havard found the same distinction in 
Holland, and says that somebody once asked a great banker what 
was the difference between Israelite and Jew. The answer is 
worth quoting. “ Under 1,200/. a year one is a Jew; above it, one 
is an Israelite.” The explanation given in this volume is that, 
unless a Jew is very well off, he is apt to look repulsively dirty and 
uncivilized ; whereas the wealthy members of that community are 
clean and polite, and look as if they belonged to a different race of 
men. Amongst the special industries of Amsterdam, M. Havard 
mentions diamond-cutting, which is carried to great perfection 
there, and almost entirely by Jews, who have large mills with long 
chimneys where they do the work. The trade is so difficult, and 
requires so much natural aptitude and acquired skill, that the 
workman earns very good wages. In 1873 the common wage was 
twenty-eight shillings a day, a the workman to work six 
days in the week, but first-rate hands earned twice as much. This 
is probably the most highly paid manual labour in the world, if 
we consider it simply as manual labour, but M. Havard speaks 
of it as requiring a good deal of intelligence also. There are 
Freat associations connected with the Jews’ quarter at Amsterdam. 
mbrandt’s house is there. Here he lived atter his marriage with 
his wife Saskia, and did not leave the house for twenty years, when 
his creditors sold his furniture and collection, and he had lost not 
only his money, but also his wife and son. All this, however, is 
very well known to those who care about Rembrandt, and even the 
appearance of the house is familiar to them from the etching by 
lameng in Charles Blanc’s euvre de Rembrandt, What will be 
newer to our readers is the discovery connected with Spinoza’s 
birthplace and place of residence. Even when M. Havard’s book 
‘was sent to press this was still unknown; but before p. 208 was 
printed he had time to insert a note, which we give in the 
original :— 

Depuis que ces lignes sont écrites, M. Scheltema a découvert le lieu de 

naissance de Benedictus de Spinoza. “C’est sur le Houtyracht, m’écrit 


Yéminent archiviste d’Amsterdam, dans la maison portant la lettre Q et le | 


_ be cried at than laughed at, the writer of Cundoned would be 


n° 205 qu’est né Spinoza. Cette maison, habitée par J. N. Hergt, est 
aujourd’hui occupée par un magasin de porcelaines. 

We should be glad to know the reasons which led Mr. Scheltema 
to this conclusion. M. Havard makes the rather ingenious re- 
mark that, when Spinoza was forced by the intolerance of the Jews 
at Amsterdam to go and seek a refuge at the Hague, he who had 
wished to give his contemporaries greater mental clearness of sight 
‘was compelled by Fate in her irony to make spectacle-classes for a 
living. 

Like all visitors to Amsterdam, M. Havard complains of the 
condition of the Amsterdam public gallery, which is a disgrace to 
the Dutch people. It is so arranged that the pictures cannot be 
properly seen, and an oii merchant has his warehouse hard by, so 
the collection is at the mercy of a careless apprentice and a high 
wind :— 

De l’écrin qui renferme toutes ces merveilles, je n’ai pas grand’chose & vous 
dire. C’étuit jadis “1a belle maison du marchand Trip.” Aujourd’huic’est 
le plus détestable musée qui soit au monde, Les chefs d’eeuvre y sont a 
prine visibles, tant ils sont mal éclairés. Les jours frisants dénaturent leur 
coloris et l’assombrissent, pendant que les poéles en hiver et la poussiére en 
été couvrent ces merveilles artistiques d’une crasse épaisse, qui en aura bien 
vite raison. La princesse d’Orange logea en 1738 chez le marchand Elie 
Trip et personne n’estimera qu'elle dut se trouver mal a !’aise, car la maison 
est vaste, belle, et commode. Mais les appartements princiers ne convien- 
nent guére aux ceuvres de grands peintres. Il leur en faut d’agencés 
spécialement pour eux ; et c’est de quoi la municipalité d’Amsterdam ne 
s’est point encore mise en peine. Elle a construit a grands frais un palais 
pour l’industrie: le commerce doit étre content. On a élevé des marchés 
pour le poisson, une bourse pour le grain; l’estomac doit étre satisfait. Il 
n’est pas de culte qui n’ait ses temples, méme celui de Plutus, car on a re- 
construit la bourse. I] serait maintenant grand temps de s’occuper de l’art, 
qui est un des plus beaux fleurons de la couronne Amsterdamoise. 


M. Havard does not mention recent efforts to amend this disgrace- 
ful state of things, a full account of which has been lately given in 
Art. A commission was formed in 1863 to build a museum by 
national subscription, but it failed through the public apathy. In 
1873 Mr. Van Houten, a deputy, prevailed upon his colleagues and 
the Government so far that the action of the State in the matter 
was decided upon. The Government gives 1,000,000 fl., the town 
of Amsterdam a good site and 100,000 fl. The work is already 
begun, and the first stone will probably be laid next April. The 
plan of the museum is excellent. There will be two glass-covered 


courts with large casts in them, and the ground-floor will be gene- 
rally given up to sculpture, prints, and the library, the first floor, 
of ample dimensions, being used entirely for pictures. The build- 
ing will be fireproof. 

If the good people of Amsterdam have hitherto shown themselves 
rather cool about the old Dutch masters, as if they did not much care 
whether their pictures were preserved and visible or not, they are 
more enthusiastic about music, especially the Jewish part ot the 
population. M. Havard quite corroborates our previous belief that 
the Dutch are a cultivated people in some directions. Dutch ladies, 
he says, have generally read a good deal in different languages, and 
about subjects worth studying ; they can talk very well, too, when 
they like; but as a general rule there is very little conversation, 
merely because the art of conversation is not cared for or cultivated. 
M. Havard very judiciously observes that this art or talent does 
not always need much learning or flourish best amongst the learned, 
and he instances the poverty of conversation amongst the most 
learned Germans. We are sorry to hear that Dutchmen are gene- 
rally rather severely governed by their wives ; but this is probably 
because the ladies are such good housekeepers that they acquire 
general habits of energyand authority. Thisdevelopment of feminine 
character may sometimes, it is whispered, be observed even in 
England, and it is just possible that some of our readers may 
have remarked it. In many respects the Dutch bear a much nearer 
resemblance to the English than to the French; indeed some of 
our customs, such as the liberty of our young ladies, are carried 
further in Holland than they are here. 

We must not close the book before us without a word of praise 
for M. Flameng’s four etchings of Amsterdam, which are all good, 
and are no doubt the recreations of a hand usually employed on 
far more difficult themes. About sixty of the woodcuts in the 
volume are also devoted to Amsterdam, and, although these are of 
very unequal merit, many of them are useful in helping us to a 
more accurate knowledge of the place and its inhabitants. Venice 
is equally well illustrated, but we reserve Venice for another 
time. 


CONDONED.* 


RS. STEELF’S novel is one of the many examples of the 
a¥L evil caused by the tyranny of the three-volume system. It 
is a production which wouid be very much the better for compres- 
sion. There are many sketches of character in it which are touched 
with a light hand and not without humour; and the personages 
imagined by the author might have been conducted through one or 
even two volumes so as to keep a reader's attention without much 
sense of fatigue. The inevitable third volume is, however, too 
heavy a weight for them to support. It is possible that the 
writer's views as to what portion, if any, of her story it would be 
desirable to suppress might be different from ours; at least one 
gets the impression that a somewhat heavy and feeble attempt at 
political satire which occupies some twenty pages of the third 
volume was intended to be one of the most telling parts of the 
book. And if there is any truth in Thackeray's saying that 
all people engaged in producing works of art would rather 


less inclined to sacrifice the scenes which are meant to be 
tragic than those to which the book really owes its merit. 
There are, however, certain themes which should never be taken 
but by a very strong writer. The incident of a woman who, 
although really married, is not supposed to be so, and who has been 
deserted by a scoundrelly husband, rushing wildly across the fields 
with a newly-born infant, is one which certain novelists of the 
worst modern school would relate as readily and contidently as 
Mr. Black would describe a Scotch scene. But the writer of 
Condoned is almost as far above novelists of this class as she is 
below the writers who are equal to the task of fitly describing tragic 
events ; and she will be wise in future to be content with trying 
to do better what she can already do with some success, instead of 
aiming at what is obviously beyond her powers. In other respects 
Mrs. Steele has some things to learn before she can write a novel 
which shall be satisfactory without being too ambitious. The 
story of Condoned—a title for which, by the way, there is no 
adequate explanation—although there is nothing very new in it, is 
by no means ill conceived. But it is wanting in that concentration 
of interest which is a great part of the art of story-telling, and 
one of the chief characters is strangely unreal. In Lucius Fair- 
fax, the man who basely deserts his privately married wife to make 
a rich match, the writer has tried to draw the character of a man 
who with utter selfishness and meanness combines not only some 
qualities which are attractive on the surface, but others which are 
good in themselves. One such character has been drawn with 
marvellous success by the same hand that has been strong enough 
to deal with the description of a heart-broken mother, which Mrs. 
Steele has unwisely attempted; but it can hardly be discouraging 
to Mrs, Steele to be told that there seems no great probability of 
her ever being able to create such a personage as Tito. 

The story of Condoned opens with the entrance of a wandering 
ipsy child into Heronmere, the house of Lord Vipont, in Siltshire. 
he owner of the house is thus described by the writer:— 

He was a man somewhat past middle age, with a face older than his 

a slender, fair, and high bred, he looked like a tall, white, withered 
ly ; his hands, colourless and delicate, moved with a listless grace, sug- 


* Condoned. By Anna C. Steele, Author of “ Broken To : ” &e, 8 vols, 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1877. ” 
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gestive of dalliance rather than strife ; his small blue eyes had that soft and 
sweet, sidelong, sympathizing glance, which is compatible with perfect self- 
ishness. Not that he was perfectly selfish—few of us are perfect even in our 
vices: he had a man of the world’s conscience, and that is much—for to 
desire not to be found out is a tribute to social convenience if not to virtue. 
Lord Vipont’s life had been an immoral life, but his immoralities resulted 
less from an over than an under excess of emotion. There are natures that 
are rich in the generosity of their faults—that, betrayed by self-indulgence, 
are sympathetically indulgent to the faults of others: but the middle tone 
of Lord Vipont’s mind had no poignant note init; he could apologize for a 
sin to any one to whom he thought such apology was due, whether God or 
man ; but the deep pertinacious knell of remorse, or the plaintive echo of 
compassion, were not in his spiritual diapason. Not that he was incapable 
of kindness to another, provided that it did not entail a sacrifice of self ; he 
did not like to inflict or witness pain. 
While he is at dinner, a wild, dishevelled little zirl appears at the 
window, is let in, ravenously devours the food given to her, and 
curls herself up to sleep on the rug. While she sleeps, Lord 
Vipont looks at some coins strung round her neck, and it is per- 
haps needless to say that, on seeing the inscription on one of them, 
“he dropped them as if they burned his hand.” Having made 
the discovery indicated by the effect of the coin on his hand, he 
dently sends the waif, for whom, by the aid of his librarian, he 
Ends the name of Astaroth, into the care of a poor cousin of his, a 
clergyman named Desmond, who is induced, for the sake of two 
hundred a year, to add the charge of her to that of his own nume- 
rous brood. Near Mr. Desmond live two old maids named 
Dalrymple, who, soon after Astaroth joins the Desmond family, 
are afflicted by the arrival of a noisy nephew, son of a dead ne’er- 
do-well brother in the navy, who married an actress. Here is a 
letter addressed by this boy to his mother, then acting in the 
rovinces, a little time after his invasion of the Misses 
mple :— 
Dearest Mammy, 

The two old girls seem no end fond of me. I think they'll do, tho’ its 
rather hard lines not having Nettle in the house; but I get over that as 
well as I can by smuggling him in at night, when they’re all in bed and 
think I am too. I’m to be a sailor, and a first-lieutenant directly, and then 
V'll send you all my prize money. Meanwhile, please send me ten shillings 
directly. My aunts would make first-rate “walking eccentrics,’ and I 
know they’re “good studies” by the number of hymns they repeat in the 
evening. At first I encored them, as you told me all women like encores ; 
but they wouldn’t come on again. I hope you have good houses: there’s 
no theatre here, but there’s a church. 

Your affectionate son, 
DAtryMp ce. 


Astaroth and Hugh become great friends; and the Lucius Fair- 
fax spoken of above arrives as a pupil at Mr. Desmond’s house 
and creates a certain amount of awe among the children by his 
superior age, wealth, and knowledge of the world. Hugh 
Dalrymple is on his way to sea when, by dint of insisting on 
driving himself the carriage which takes him away from his aunts, 
he upsets it, and is brought back to them in a helpless condition. 
His mother is sent for, and her arrival gives rise to some of the 
most amusing scenes in the book. There is, it is true, an element 
of caricature in the representation of the revolution effected by her 
coming in the ways of the Dalrymple household; but it is, we 
think on the whole, no more than is allowable ; and we only regret 
that the writer did not keep to this line, in which she can cer- 
tainly do well, rather than wander into regions where she loses 
herself. There is one point in which a reader disposed to find 
fault might well say that the license of caricature had been 
abused, and that is the effect produced upon Hugh's aunts by 
the revelation to them of “laced” tea on the part of Hugh’s 
mother. Besides the blunder made in the disproportion of cause 
to eflect, there is a graver reason for objection to this. Mrs. 
Steele has desired to show, what one could wish was more 
readily acknowledged, that an actress who has been prevented 
by force of circumstances from ever rising to anything higher 
than playing burlesque parts may yet possess every domestic 
virtue. But she has needlessly exaggerated the Bohemian element 
which is no doubt inevitable to a certain extent in a woman who 
has led the difficult life of Mrs. Dalrymple, and she has pro- 
bably produced upon some readers by this oversight an effect 
opposite to that intended. Against this fault must be set the 
good sense and truth of the long answer given by Mrs. Dalrymple 
to one of her sisters-in-law, who asks, under the influence of 
“laced ” tea, if “some actresses are not just a dectle wicked.” It 
may be observed that Mrs. Dalrymple was, we fear, unusually 
fortunate in finding an elderly philanthropist of the Cheeryble type 
to look after when she was driven by necessity to contemplating 
the abandonment of self-respect as a thing possibly desirable ; but 
in speaking of this part of Mrs. Dalrymple’s experiences it is only 
fair to give credit to the writer of Condoned for having treated a 
dangerous subject with a freedom from offence which is by no 
means too common in novels of these days. This quality goes far 
to redeem the defects of literary taste shown in other parts of the 
book, and induces us to hope that Mrs. Steele may one day produce 
a book which may possess the merits of her present performance, 
without the faults which possibly come from the belief that a 
certain power of imagination and expression is enough to carry 
its possessor easily through the most difficult tasks. 3 

Hugh does finally go out to sea, returns, goes out again on the 
expedition which gives the writer occasion for her not very happy 

ical writing, and yet again returns and makes love to Astaroth, 
from whom be obtains an unwilling promise of fidelity. The 
reason for Lucius Fairfax’s existence is that he should induce her 
to break this promise and to marry him secretly. As to the part 
which he plays in preventing the possibly terrible consequences of 


a rising of Lord Vipont’s labourers, egged on by an interested 
democrat, that is absolutely inconsistent with his nature as else- 
where depicted. The man who could behave as he did to Asta- 
roth, according to Mrs. Steele’s representations, is the last man 
who could influence an excited mob by force of personal sympathy. 
There have been men who have combined an odious brutality 
in private life with a popular influence that few people could re- 
sist. But Lucius in no way resembled a man of this kind; his 
strength, such as it was, lay in his pliability and weakness. Mrs. 
Steele’s hero—for that in a sense he is—is a mere puppet, whose 
movements could be caused by nothing but the arrangement of 
strings disposed by one ignorant of the laws which govern human 
minds. 

We have given closer attention to Condoned than, from our 
enumeration of its faults rather than its merits, it might seem to 
deserve. But we have done this because it has certain qualities 
which lead us to think that its author, if she can avoid the 
temptation of small and temporary popularity, may do something 
which shall be good without aiming at greatness. 


ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS OF ENGLAND.* 


O start from Chester in quest of ancient timbered houses 
must needs be “ ferre poma ad Alcinoum”; and yet who so 
competent a judge of the genuine article as one trained and nur- 
tured at its very head-quarters? This is just what Mr. Rimmer 
has attempted with the countenance of his Dean, who is too 
judicious a critic to allow his praise to fail of its effect by being 
too unqualified, and whose preface, while it notes the paucity 


of examples of the architecture of the past in Westmoreland 


or Warwick, only brings into more prominence the length and 
breadth of ground which has been traversed and searched. We 
are not indeed sure that the authce might not have very con- 
siderably narrowed his range with advautage, or that some 
three or four counties might not have yielded as rich material for 
study asa dozen or a score. However, be this as it may, Mr. 
Iiimmer assuredly possesses the requisite taste and aptitude for 
expounding the features of interest on which his eyes have lighted; 
and although we agree with Dean Howson that his plan is a 
trifle desultory, perhaps the best cure for that fault may be 
applied by any adventurous reader for himself, if he will take the 
trouble to map out a set portion of the author's area, and explore: 
it in light marching order, being careful so to limit the range 
that what is done may be done effectually. 

It may be hoped that increased attention to these old memorials 
will have the etlect of saving many curious houses and streets from 
being improved away. Three such, our author assures us, would 


| even now figure among the illustrations to this volume (one a 


block of four houses dating back to Richard IIL, and, what is 
more, perfectly solid and substantial), but that they have been 
obliged to make way for the exigencies of freer space and supposed 
modern convenience. The more we familiarize ourselves with the 
architectural glories of our land, the greater will be our jealousy of 
suffering the spic-and-span types of building to replace the old over- 
hanging and tier-over-tier-stretching dwelling, which in street or 
lane seems ready to kiss or shake hands with its neighbour across 
the way. We want more of the spirit of old Randal Holme of 
Chester, who when bidden by the Corporation in 1670 to pull down 
his new building (Lamb Row) in Bridge Street, as an eyesore, dis- 
obeyed the ordex, and, when fined for contempt, disregarded the fine 
likewise. The Chester Rows are in these pages likened to a pas- 
sage formed by taking out the first floor all along the street and 
raising pillars or columns at intervals, with which to support the 
upper story. On the whole, perhaps, there is plausibility 
in the Chester historian Hemingway's theory that the exca- 
vations by which the Rows, as distinguished from the car- 
riage road, are formed, are the work of Roman hands. The 
pavements in Bridge Street, Watergate, and Eastgate Street 
were originally level with the houses standing in the Rows. 
Excavation has been employed from the East, West, and South 
Gates to the Cross, and thence to near the Exchange, before or after 
the erection of the buildings. But few persons are wholly un- 
acquainted with the Chester Rows, except perhaps that abnormal 
type of them which is called the “ Dark Row,” a sort of tunnel 
which at either end emerges into an open Row. Besides these, 
Chester still prides herself, though not without the need of some 
vigilance, on the retention of such old houses as Bishop Lloyd’s 
and Stanley House in Bridge Street, the fine gabled house in 
Whitefriars, and several others. Nor was it only in their capital 
that the Cheshire folk of old distinguished themselves in building. 
Congleton, an ancient town to the east of Chester, on the Dane, 
where it flows to the Weaver, is hemmed in with gabled houses 
of great age; and, whether we regard solid and picturesque 
hostelries of the black and white gabled pattern, with a porch 
that supports an upper chamber on its stone pillars (like the 
“Lion” at Congleton), or the splendid timber mansion (Little 
Moreton Hall) in the vicinity, or the curiously constructed 
houses of Nantwich (one has a heavy octagonal bow window 


| overhanging a smaller one in a sort of telescope fashion), sur- 


mounted by their noble church-tower, it is clear that a taste for 
the picturesque was not confined to the city on the Dee. 


* Ancient Streets and Homesteuds of England. By Alfred Rimmer ; and 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
With a Hundred and Fifty Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 


London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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Crossing the border into Shropshire, we find an air of antiquity | 
in the church and hostelries of Ellesmere, though, as Mr. Rimmer 
notes, the roomy quadrangles of the coaching-inns attest that their 
occupation is = by the grass growing in them. Beside the vast 
mere in which church and village are reflected, one curiosity of 
this place is the old-fashioned “Green Man” hostelry with its 

elled oak walls, carved benches and tables, and huge fireplace. 

t the park to the south of the mere is not Oakley but Oteley, 

as in p. 38 the “ Hodnel” should be written the “ Hodnet Road.” 
Whilst the author justly introduces the village of Whittington 
near Oswestry on the score of its castle and its general picturesque- 
ness, we demur to the statement that this village was the 
birthplace of Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Mayor of London. 
Richard Whittington was a younger son of the lord of the manor 
of Pauntley in Gloucestershire in the fourteenth century, a cadet 
of a good family who went to London to seek his fortunes, 
became a thriving mercer, furnished royal trousseaux, and 
married his master’s daughter, Alice Fitzwarren. The only con- 
nexion we can divine between Sir Richard and the Shropshire 

i is that Fulk Fitzwarine, the Norman Inight, whose 

raise is in the Norman-French romaunts, was connected with 

hittington and the Peverils. 

The general aspect of Oswestry, with its many half-timbered 
houses, its tradition of four gates, its traces of a town wall, and its 
old stone house (perhaps for pilgrims) near the church, bespeaks 
its antiquity; but Mr. Rimmer soon leaves it for the charms of 
Shrewsbury, which can boast a perfect ancient English street, 
taking a turn at right angles in the middle with High Street. The 
curious gables of one house iil this street project forward tier over 
tier in such a manner that a passenger along the mid street might 
touch the houses on both sides with his hands. It is called the 
Double Butcher's Row. Other houses, near Pride Hill and Wyle 
op, have a history, as might be expected, and our author 
deserves credit for having visited Shrewsbury with his 
Shakspeare in his Ikmapsack; for he corroborates two or 
three disputed readings by appeals to topographic details. 

It was at Wyle Cop that Richmond slept on his way to Bosworth 
Field. From Shrewsbury a journey of twelve miles brings us to 
Wenlock, where the lodge at least ot the magnificent abbey of Black 
Monks still survives, as well as a fine black and white market-hall. 
A more picturesque and historical place perhaps is Bridgnorth, 
one of those Shropshire towns which boasted their town houses 
of the country gentlemen, sufficing them instead of London for 
the season. It crowns a hill over the Severn, and most of its 
houses are encient. The people prefer its old covered market—an 
enlargement of the old A art below and of black 
and white above, to a new one which has been recently built; and 
it seems that Bishop Percy's house, still a fine specimen of black 
and timber in its street front, is duly prized by the natives. The 
only reason we can divine for the author's scanty notice of Ludlow 
and its “* Feathers,” and other kindred houses, is that that old 
town of the Marches is represented in many other volumes. In 
truth, between it and Hereford not a few villages, Orleton, Weobley, 
and Pembridge for example, retain timbered houses of as curious 
work as almost any we have ever met with. At Hereford itself the 
sole remnant ofthe Old Butcher's Row, of James I.’s date, is a ve 
picturesque and massive house, emblematically carved over wi 
the mock insignia of the heraldry of the slaughterhouse. At one 
end of it in the High Town, till forty years ago, stood the old 
timber-built town-hall, resting on three rows of nine arches, and 
built by John Abel. Passing Ross and John Kyrle’s house to the 
left of the Old Market-place, the railway will take us by a brief route 
to Monmouth, where the thirteenth-century Monnow Bridge deserves 
careful study, as in detail it resembles the York Bars, though built 
for purposes of toll and not for war. It shows what Hereford 
with its six gates might have been but for the dulness or cupidity 
of its corporation towards the close of last century. Though 
Worcester boasts a house in the corn-market where Charles I. 
rested after the battle, it has no such picturesque old dwelling as 
is the “ New Inn,” still existing in the Northgate Street at 
Gloucester, built for pilgrims whom the monks sent to visit 
Edward II.’s shrine at the Abbey Church. The buildings sur- 
rounded two square courts, and were ascended by two rows of steps 
communicating with galleries and dormitories. The house was built 
in 1450 by John Twining, and there is the usual legend of a secret 
passage into the cathedral. The materials of the interior are said 
to be mainly chestnut. As a parallel to the “ New Inn” in 
its original purpose may be cited the pilgrims’ hostelry at 
Glastonbury, still the chief hotel of the town; while, as 
regards its construction and arrangements, we may match 
it by the “George” at Huntingdon, which, like other mediwval 
inns in town and country, has a gallery running round an open 
court and approached by an external staircase. 

Mr. Rimmer whisks us from one county town and district to 
another with a rapidity curiously contrasting with the ancient diffi- 
culties of locomotion which he describes so forcibly. From Gloucester 
‘we are transported to Cornwall, and in the old market-place and 
cross at Penzance are reminded of the Rows at Totness and the 

uasi-Rows outside Chester, But Exeter is fuller of interest, where 

e houses at the corner of Goldsmith Street have a gallery or prome- 
nade (in Row fashion) over a chemist’s shop, a chapel being quaintly 
mixing up with the buildings. An old house opposite the Cathe- 
dral stands in an irregular Row, having continuous bow windows 
to the story above the shop, and on the sky floor, above these, a broad 
balcony. Two great beauties of old Exeter were the South Gate 


and the Watergate—the former a low and deep archway 


flanked by large circular towers, destroyed in 1819; the latter a 
lighter and more eful structure, which succumbed to de- 
struction earlier. Wells is pronounced the most picturesque city in 
England. To say nothing of its Cathedral and the Palace Gardens, 
there is an interest in the connexion with the Cathedral of the 
series of houses called the Vicar’s Close—a long court of the four- 
teenth century—by a gallery over an arched gateway across the 
street. This gallery is approached by a flight of steps on each 
side, whence there is a unique approach to the chapter-house, the 
floor of which is raised on a vaulted room some feet above the 
level of the Cathedral. In North Dorset is another antique town 
and venerable fane, of Saxon antecedents and for three centuries 
a bishopric, Sherborne and its abbey. But Sherborne, besides 
its minster, has its market-place, a covered area in front of 
the “Sun Inn,” which appears to have been a market-cross, 
built about 1500 a.p. It is not indeed so light and graceful 
as Salisbury Market-cross, which has its fellow in Malmes- 
bury in the same county, the cross of which town Leland 
describes “as built all of stone, and curiously voultid for a 
folkes to stand dry when rayne cometh. There be 8 great pi 

and eight open arches, and the work is eight square; and one 
great pillar in the middle berith up the voulte.” The old Banbury 
Cross of our nursery rhymes has lately been destroyed; but a 
handsome market-cross of the Caroline period still adorns the 
market-place of Beverley, which encluses four acres; and there is 
a very fine one, later than Salisbury in date, at Chichester. If it 
should puzzle the reader to conceive what shelter a marketful of 
people could derive from these graceful columns and shafts, it 
may be borne in mind that the surrounding space was awned 
over on market-days, and that the cross itself served as the 
nucleus of numerous booths. Sometimes it is more curious to 
turn aside with Mr. Rimmer to such comparatively secluded towns 
of the older world as Rye and Winchelsea in Sussex. In the 
former we find the oldest church clock in England, and gabled 
houses in the steep, narrow, grass-grown streets; in the latter we 
have the Land, Strand, and New Gates of a borough which had 
once a harbour, but is now inland, and we can trace the quickly 
vanishing ruins of Grey Friars’ Monastery. Where gates or bars 
have escaped the despoiler or town-improver, it is curious to note 
the names variously given to them. At Banbury there were 
St. John’s Bar, Sugar Bar, North Bar, Cole Bar, and Bridge Gate. 
At Lincoln, a city full of interest from the Roman days till now, a 
postern gate connecting with the Roman wall still bears the name 
of Newport Gate, and is the portal of the famous Ermine Street ; 
whilst, if we mount the city gradually from the south and from the 
river, we soon come to the Stone Bow, a stately gateway crown- 
ing the street, and built, Mr. Rimmer judges from its ornament, 
about the time of Henry VII. The south front has the Angel 
Gabriel carrying a scroll, and the Virgin Mary crushing the Serpent. 
With its Jews’ house, castle, conduit, the remains of the Bishop's 
Palace, and John of Gaunt’s Palace, it would be hard to finda 
city fuller of architectural interest than Lincoln; and in its water- 
side attractions on the Witham Bank this “vulgar Venice” is 
sometimes compared to Rotterdam. At York, which still retains 
many of its old features, the narrow wynds and the four great 
bars, with Clifford’s Tower and the lesser posterns, illustrate the 
same variety of nomenclature in gateways. Having spoken of the 
waterside aspect of Lincoln, we may quote a kindred description of 
the town of Stamford :— 


The streets are irregular, but well paved and very clean. Gables figure in 
great variety and shapeliness here, and afford many studies for an architect. 
‘The town reminds one generally of an old city on the Rhine ; quaint fronts 
crowd each other down to the water’s edye; and the red-tiled roofs break 
through in pleasing variety. These are reflected in the river and inter- 
spersed with trees and gardens. 


The “George” at Stamford is an hostelry of high repute, one of 
the few that still have their signboard suspended across the street. 
It is singular that at Newark-upon-Trent, which has many historical 
reminiscences, a fine church and a ruined castle, signboards are 
used to distinguish the shops and not the inns. 

One more specimen of domestic architecture must be mentioned 
—the famous “ Sparrowe’s House” in the old Butter Market at 
Ipswich, which is still in good preservation, and tenanted by a 
bookseller. Four oriel windows project considerably over the 
street, and above them runs an enormous cornice, with four gabled 
windows set back in the roof. The woodwork, when examined 
minutely, may seem rude and barbaric in its ornament, but the 
general effect is very fine; and this old mansion of the Sparrowes, 
which succeeded an older house in 1567, claims to have 
hidden Charles Il. in a curiously secluded loft after the 
battle of Worcester. There are the remains of ancient 
houses here in Brook Street at right angles to Sparrowe’s house, 
and the gateway of Wolsey’s College yet remains to tell of his 
disgrace, a structure of brick with stone enrichments. It consists 
of a bold Tudor gateway between two turrets of octagonal shape 
on either side, and a brick label moulding surmounting it, over 
which is a coat of arms between two brick niches. At this point 
Mr. Rimmer digresses into a survey of the most famous brick 
buildings in England—Hampton Court, Hurstmonceaux, Charlton 
Hall, Kent, Holland House, Hatfield, and, above all, Sutton Place. 
This last is a structure of brick finished with a double sculptured 
platband of yellowish brick running round the top, with coins 
and window cases of tka same. It is in form quadrangular, and 
encloses an area of eighty feet square, the principal entrance being 
a gateway with a lofty hexagonal turret at each angle, and the 
family (Weston) device of a tun and the initials R.W. on coins of 
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llow brick. Doubtless we shall meet Mr. Rimmer again ere 
ong in another of his pleasant architectural annuals, and mean- 
while we may suggest to him that it is not necessary to exhaust 
the length and breadth of Engiand to find materials for his pur- 
pose, and that if he will content himself with covering only a pre- 
scribed space, he will husband his opportunities and leave himself 
more worlds to conquer. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


| 7 E have received this month a large number of more or less 
interesting public documents both from Canada and from 
the United States. Those frem the United States consist partly 
of Federal and partly of State Blue-books. Of the former the 
only one that possesses any general public interest is the Report 
of the Commissioners sent to the International Exhibition of 
Vienna *; a Report extending over several large, solid, and closely 
printed volumes. The American Government takes exceeding 
care to inquire into the legislation, the administrative machinery, 
and the commercial and industrial condition of every country from 
which it is possible that America should learn anything. Nearly 
every important Report upon any topic on which legislation is 
contemplated or recommended contains an elaborate account of 
the manner in which the same matter has been treated in each 
of the foremost countries of Europe ; often of its management in 
English colonies, as being the communities most nearly approaching 
to the United States in their circumstances and ideas. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a body of gentlemen sent expressly 
to make themselves acquainted with all the various branches 
of a European Exhibition wherein the manufactures, the inven- 
tions, and so much of the social condition and practical administra- 
tion of different countries as can be exhibited in a material form 
are publicly compared, should make to their Government a very full 
and elaborate report upon every topic on which such a col- 
lection of objects from all quarters of the civilized world can 
throw light. And though the result is presented to the public in 
such a series of bulky volumes as might dismay even the literary 
courage of a German student, the Report forms a valuable cyclo- 
peedia of reference on the topics whereof it treats, to which 
American legislators and statesmen will not fail on occasion to 
resort. There is probably no Government in the world so amply 
rovided with information on every subject of social and political 
interest, and especially on all subjects that are likely ever to call 
for official or legislative action, as that of America. 

Of the State Blue-books before us the most interesting is the 
Census of Massachusetts for 1875+, the results of which are com- 
prised in four large octavo volumes of about eight hundred pages 
each. Any general analysis of the contents of such a work would of 
course be entirely beyond our scope. We may notice, however, two or 
three facts in regard to the statistics of population in the foremost 
State of New England which are either cuzious or significant. It 
is,in the first place, somewhat remarkable that while there is 
in Massachusetts, as in nearly all old and settled communities, a 
considerable excess of women, nearly the whole of this excess is 
accounted for by the number of widows as compared with that of 
widowers, the preponderance of the former being nearly as great as 
the entire excess in number of the female sex. This is no doubt 
due in part to the fact that women generally marry men older than 
themselves, and also live, upon the whole, a little longer. These 
two peculiarities taken together may well account for a number 
of widows over and above that of widowers, amounting to 
a little more than three per cent. of the entire population. 
Another observation, and one of much greater practical signifi- 
cance to those who are familiar with certain conditions of Ameri- 
can domestic life, is the smallness of native-born families as 
compared with those of foreign immigrants. The number of 
children of foreign as compared with those of American-born 
mothers in Massachusetts is abuut as four to three. The entire 
foreign-born population of the State—a State which has compara- 
tively few attractions for foreigners, being neither, like New York, 
the seat of a great Irish colony which perpetually attracts 
Irishmen to itself, nor, like the communities of the West, pre- 
senting broad tracts of unoccupied or half-occupied fertile land 
to the choice of the agricultural settler—is twenty-five per cent. 
of the whole, a very considerable proportion under the circum- 
stances. In Massachusetts, as in this country, the tendency of 
the population to gather in large towns is very marked, there 
being now a slight majority in favour of the towns, whereas in 
1865 these only contained about two-tifths of the entire people of 
the State. 

The Canadian Blue-books much resemble our own in character, 
and possess comparatively little literary interest. The only one 
now in our hands which is likely to command the attention of 
English readers is a very thin Blue-book { containing the corre- 
spondence relative to that Pacific Railway scheme which has 


* Reports of the Commissioners of the United States to the International 
Exhibition held at Vienna, 1873. Published under direction of the 
Secretary of State, by authority of Congress. Edited by Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M.C.E. Vol. I. Introduction; Executive Commission ; Agri- 
culture. Washington: Government Printing House. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1876. 

t+ The Census of Massachusetts, 1875. Vol. 1.: Population and Social 
Statistics. Boston: A.J. Wright. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


¢ Correspondence relating to the Canadian Pacific Railway. London: 
Tritbner & Co- 


excited so much dispute between the Eastern and Western colonies, 
and has seemed to threaten the disruption of the Dominion. 

Of literature, properly so called, our supply is somewhat scanty ; 
but we have one exceedingly interesting historical work—a state- 
ment of the Southern side of the controversy respecting the treat- 
ment of prisoners during the Civil War, with especial reference to 
the case of Andersonville, where the worst ill-usage of the Federal 
captives was said to have occurred. The execution of Wirz, the 
unhappy officer responsible for the management of this great 
prison, gratified the animosity of the North, and was necessary to 
give the appearance of truth, or even of sincerity, to the accusa- 
tions so lavishly made by the Federal authorities. But it was at 
the time, and is still, universally regarded in the South as a cruel 
and wanton murder. We think that no one can read the present 
volume * without feeling that, whatever may be said on the 
Northern side as regards the actual sufferings of the prisoners at 
Andersonville, the commander of the prison was not personally 
responsible for anything more than a somewhat extreme severity 
of vigilance, rendered almost indispensable by the very large number 
of prisoners contined and the small means of restraint at his disposal. 
The writer makes clear, in the first place, the one great and critical 
fact to which we have many times referred as decisive of the 
general merits of the controversy. There were fewer Confederate 
a in the North than Federal prisoners in the South. The 
North had ample means of security, fortresses and camps whose 
construction rendered escape exceedingly difficult, and took away 
all those excuses for peculiar severity which were furnished to 
the guardians of Southern prisoners by the weakness of their 
material means of restraint. The North had, moreover, any 
number of soldiers at its disposal for the purpose of guarding the 
prisoners, so that it was not compelled to resort to anything like 
terrorism to overawe the natural disposition of prisoners to attempt 
a forcible escape when the guard is weak in numbers and the 
prison itself is far from strong. Moreover, whereas the Southern 
Government was closely limited in its choice of situations for 

rison camps by the difficulty of finding points inaccessible, at 
east during the later years of the war, to invading armies or 
rapidly moving bodies of cavalry, the Northern prisons were 
all of them absolutely inaccessible from first to last to any attempt 
at rescue from the South; and the only effort of the kind that 
was ever made was directed against a prison on the trontiers 
of Canada. Finally, the North had abundance of all sorts of 
food, clothing, and medicine, in all of which the South was so 
deficient that her own soldiers were ragged and starving. Never- 
theless an absolutely larger number of prisoners died in the North 
than in the South, and of course the percentage of deaths 
was even more disproportionate than the actual numbers. This 
fact alone shows that of wanton cruelty or neglect there must 
have been much more in the North than in the South, 
The case of the Southern captives frozen to death ina railway train 
may still be within the memory of some of our readers, The in- 
stances of needless severity collected in this volume, and arrayed 
page after page to prove the deeper guilt of those who put Wirz to 
death for his alleged cruelties, are painful to read. But the evidence 
amassed is conclusive as to the wanton cruelties inflicted on 
thousands of defenceless captives. No such case of shameless 
violation of all the laws of war as the imprisonment ot General 
Morgan and his comrades as malefactors in the Ohio Penitentiary 
has even been alleged against the South. Many of the charges 
against Wirz are shown to have been exaggerated or uniounded ; 
many more are proved to have arisen out of mis‘akes or wilful 
misrepresentations. The selection of fortresses and camps in the 
coldest situations of the North for the imprisonment of Louisi- 
anians, Alabamians, and Floridians accustomed to a semi-tropical 
climate, was not, as were the alleged cruelties of Andersonville, 
the unauthorized act of a subordinate, or the accident of a 
difficult situation, but the deliberate determination of President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet. The mere statistics of the mortality 
among prisoners ought at once to have silenced the Northern 
accusations. After the publication of the volume be‘ore us, we 
hope that Northern historians will be afraid, if they are not 
ashamed, to repeat them. 

A history of that which its victorious enemies now call 
the Slave Power in Americat might be interesting and valu- 
able if written by a man of moderate views and tolerable 
candour. To Englishmen such an account proceeding from a 
partisan of the South might be exceedingly useful; for English- 
men as yet have for the most part heard only the anti-slavery 
side of the case, and are perfectly ignorant of the grounds 
on which the South rested potitical pretensions which seem 
to ordinary European readers most offensive and unreason- 
able. But such a work undertaken by a violent Abolitionist, 
and performed in that spirit of bitter political antipathy and 
assumed moral superiority which characterizes the Abolitionist or 
negrophile party throughout the world, is worthless. It contains 
nothing either in the way of fact or of argument that we have not 
heard before, and it tends only to darken still further a subject 
upon which Englishand Northern ideas are, at best, sufficiently 
obscure and one-sided. And, of all Abolitionist partisans, it would 


* The Southern Side; or, Andersonville Prison. Compiled from Official 
Documents. By RK. Randolph Stevenson, M.D., formerly Chief Surgeon of 
the Confederate States Military Prison Hospitals, Andersonville. Balti- 
more: Turnbull Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

+ History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. By 
Henry Wilson. 3 vols. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 
1877. 
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be difficult to find one more utterly unfitted for such a task than 
thelate Vice-President Wilson. The attitude of those Abolitionists 
who, like Garrison, refused to take Pa in American politics 
because the fundamental conditions of the Union and the first 
inciples of the Constitution sanctioned the slavery which they were 
t on overthrowing, was loyal and intelligible. But it furnished 
astrong argument in favour, not indeed of the morality or justice of 
slavery so far as the n was concerned, but of the claim of 
the South to be left to herself in her manner of dealing with 
it, and to be placed on a perfect equality with the North 
in to the occupation of the national Territories. The 
merits of the long political controversy which for thirty 
years at least was the one dominant issue in American 
y conflict, and which culminated at last in the War of 
ession, can never be understood by those who do not 
realize the circumstances under which the Northern members 
of the Union became free States, and their Southern confederates 
learned to cling to their peculiar institution, It was the influx of 
immigration into the North, the presence of a sufliciency of white 
labour there, that rendered emancipation natural and convenient 
to communities occupying a soil and enjoying a climate eminently 
suitable to the energy of the English and Teutonic races, while 
comparatively ill-suited to the negro. It was the climate of the 
South, and still more the peculiar fitness of her soil for the 
culture of cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco—all of them, but 
especially the first three, far more easily and advantageously 
cultivated by negro than by white labour—that induced the 
Southerners gradually to modify their views of the institution 
of slavery, which had at the time of the Revolution been much 
the same as those of the North. At the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence both Northerners and Southerners condemned slavery in 
the abstract, but were not prepared to abolish it in the concrete. 
Circumstances operating during a quarter of a century gradually 
rendered emancipation, or rather abolition, easy to the North, and 
reconciled the South, through the action of human interests ou 
human conscience, to the perpetuation of slavery. Moreover, the 
North got rid of her negroes before she abolished slavery; the 
South had a large negro population of which she could not deliver 
herself. From the first moment when the divergence of view 
became clearly marked to the very last the South stood solely on 
the defensive. She never claimed more than the Constitution 
had given her, than from the first she had expressly reserved—the 
sole right to regulate her own internal institutions, and perfect 
equality with the North in the common Territories. Whatever 
might be the natural and moral objections to slavery, however 
strong might be the revolt of the conscience of Christendom 
against the institution, however clear might ke the right of 
foreigners or of Southerners to denounce and assail the institution, 
the North and Northern citizens, so long as they remained in the 
Union and enjoyed its advantages, were bound by the most 
express engagements, and by the advantages they enjoyed in con- 
sideration of that obligation, not to interfere with slavery in the 
South, not to attempt to exclude slave-owners and their property 
from the common Territories, and to return fugitive slaves. The 
three volumes of Mr. Wilson’s elaborate history are a continuous 
endeavour to obscure this aspect of the question, and to ignore the 
restraints imposed on the North, and the claim given to the 
South, by the express stipulations and the general spirit of the 
Union and the Constitution. 

Mr. Albert Brisbane has just given to the world the first volume 
of a series which he calls sociological *—a work which claims to be 
a general introduction to social science, but which is really a 
vindication or panegyric of that particular form of socialistic 
extravagance which owes its origin and its popular name to Fourier. 
Any one who cares to master the special characteristics of one 
among a hundred forms of a multiform error may find in this 
volume a suftliciently clear statement of Fourier’s system as modi- 
fied by Mr. Brisbane’s own idiosyncrasies. Americans generally 
are too imperfectly acquainted with true political economy to gain 
much from a study of one of the many varieties of anti-economic 
error, and few English readers have leisure or inclination to 
pursue into their details the vagaries of one of the wildest of French 
revolutionary philosophers. 

The volume in which a friend of the author has collected, under 
the title of Philosophical Discussions t+, a variety of papers chiefly 
contributed to reviews and periodicals by a young American 
philosopher of considerable merit, deserves the attention of those 
who are interested in the various controversies, physiological, philo- 
sophical, cosmogonical, and theological, which have branched in 
various directions out of the views of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Mill, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Chauncey Wright was a thoughtful and 
profound, but not a luminous or fluent, writer. His thoughts 
are arranged in logical order, and expressed in highly technical 
scientific language; but they are not likely to be easily appreciated 
by a hasty reader. His papers are, in short, addressed to men of 
science or to professional metaphysicians. Harder, drier, and duller 
reading a student in quest of lite penance could hardly desire. 


Hamilton f, though it contains little that is new, even to the 


* General Introduction to Social Science. By Albert Brisbane. New 
York: C.P. Somerby. London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Philosophical Discussions by Chau Wright. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author by Charles Eliot Norton. New York: Holt & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

$ Alerander Hamilton: an Historical Study. By the Hon. Geo. Shea, 
Chief Justice of the Marine Court, New York : Hurd & Houghton. Loadoh: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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ordinary reader not thoroughly familiar with the details of the 
political history of the American Revolution, may still be read 
with interest by all who care to refresh their recollections of one 
of the most eminent, and certainly not the least amiable, of the 
leaders in a mighty movement ending in the creation of a great 
empire. Had not his life been prematurely cut short by the malice 
of a personal enemy, Mr. Hamilton might have been remembered 
as the most distinguished among the successors of Washington, 
as he certainly was far superior to every one of those of his con- 
temporaries who were in succession elected to the Presidential 
chair. Mr. Shea’s sketch throws little new light either on the 
career or the character of its subject; but neither are so 
thoroughly familiar to Englishmen in general that this omission 
need deprive the work of all use or interest. 

The Transactions of the American Medical Association for 1876 * 
contain of course many papers of great professional value and 
interest which will have no attraction for the general reader. We 
hope, however, that the volumes of this series, as well as the 
Reports of the other principal professional associations of the 
United States, are to be found in the libraries of our own public 
institutions. Some essays bearing on questions of public health 
have a more general value, and may be worth the attention of 
those non-professional readers who have taken a particular concern 
in such questions, 

Dr. Perry’s Introduction to Political Economy t¢ is one of several 
economical handbooks recently published in the United States, 
where the science is much less popular than in Western Europe, 
and where, though we believe it is much more generally taught 
in schouls, popular knowledge of its principles appears to be 
much less sound and general than in England. This volume, like 
its competitors, is exceedingly elementary in character, and suited 
rather to the merest beginners who have no intention of thoroughly 
mastering the subject than to students who intend to make it one 
of their especial studies. It is, however, sound, correct, and clear, 
and, should it obtain any extensive circulation, might help to 
dispel some of the errors with regard to the first principles of 
economic science which are unhappily prevalent among our Trans- 
atlantic Kinsmen. 

Mr. Wheelwright, originally a diplomatist of no high rank, 
seems to have spent a large part of his life in the development of 
railway communications and lines of steamers in South America. 
The vast undeveloped resources of the States of that great continent 
offer such attractions to enterprise that only the persistent inheri- 
tance of Spanish perversity, Spanish sloth, and Spanish misgovern- 
ment or anarchy could have kept them so long in their present 
backward condition. The principal department of labour to which 
Mr. Wheelwright devoted himself is one upon which the practical 
accessibility and consequent development of those resources in 
large measure depends; and we should be glad to believe that the 
countrymen of Sefior Albérdi were as well aware as that gentleman 
has shown himself of the importance of such services. 

A Report of the Third American Chess Congress §, held at 
Chicago in 1874, will no doubt be interesting to English votaries 
of that not very popular, but exceedingly fascinating, game. 
Though chess should seem to be rather the occupation of intel- 
lectual leisure than the amusement of hard-worked business men, 
many of the latter have been successful chess-players; and the 
comparative scarcity of a leisure class in America has not pre- 
vented our Transatlantic cousins from rivalling, in general success 
and in the production of a few transcendently skilful players, the 
most ardent devotees of the game in this country. 

A new and illustrated edition of Mr. Howell’s Wedding Journey || 
appears to deserve a word of notice. The book is, we believe, 
popular in America, and is not unknown in this country. The 
Jericho Road is a not very striking but simple and natural story 
of life in the Western States. 

Mr. William Leighton has been signally unfortunate in the time 
of the publication of his tragedy. Had it not, by the accident of 
contemporaneous appearance, been brought into comparison with Mr. 
Tennyson's Harold, The Sons of Godwin** might fairly have passed 
for one of the best productions of the second rank of poets that have 
appeared for many years. It is spirited in execution, clear and 
powerful in conception, and the versification is something more 
than correct. The story is, like that of Harold, founded rather on 
Lord Lytton’s novel than on the history of the time, especially as 
regards two of the most dramatically interesting incidents—the 
enforced oath to William and the relations between Harold and 


* Transactions of the American Medical Association. Philadelphia : 
Collins. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

+ An Introduction to Political Economy. By Arthur Eltham Perry, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in Williams College. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

t The Life and Industrial Labours of William Wheelwright in South 
By J. B. Albérdi, late Minister of the Argentine Republic to 
France and England. ‘Translated from the Spanish, with additional 
Memoranda. Boston: Williams & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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Edith. Neither the novelist nor the poets who have borrowed 
from him have chosen to recognize the fact that Harold Godwin- 
son left behind him sons who a year or two after the battle of 
Hastings were old enough to appear in arms at the head of one of 
those forlorn hopes which endeavoured to reassert the liberties of 
England against the Conqueror. 

A complete edition of Bret Harte’s Poetical Works* deserves, 
and will doubtless obtain, oe favour. Mr. Harte is chie iy 
known as a poet by a few striking pieces, by no means of high 

tic quality, in which the peculiarities | of Californian life and 
see age ure neatly hit off. The poems in which he has shown 
po ‘political feeling or true poetic taste and power are not so 
familiar to English readers, and consequently Mr. Harte’s powers 
are somewhat imperfectly appreciated in this country. 


* Bret Harte’s Poetical Works. Complete Edition. Boston « 


& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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